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CHAUCER’S DESERT 


Miss Brown’s recent suggestion of the Corbaccio as a partial 
source of the House of Fame* must be welcomed by scholars in 
their attempt to get together all possible analogues for the type of 
allegory which is represented in that poem. But her conclusions 
in regard to Chaucer’s specific indebtedness may not prove entirely 
satisfactory, since her argument leans so much on resemblances 
which may be paralleled throughout almost the entire range of the 
allegory of the Court of Love.? In only one respect does the 


* Modern Language Notes, xxxu, 411 ff. 

* The first point, that both works are related by the dreamers, is char- 
acteristic of many of the love visions, The second, that both dreamers are 
students who find their pleasure in poring over books and have sorry 
success in affairs of love, is only a superficial resemblance. Chaucer’s 
books, as the eagle says, are books of love, while Boccaccio’s are those 
which teach the vanity of love. Chaucer’s attitude of being unsuccessful 
in such affairs is constant in his verse. On this point as good a parallel 
is found in Froissart’s Joli Buisson, ll. 137 ff. The eighth point is simi- 
larly weak because while in Boccaccio the sighings and groanings are those 
of unhappy lovers, in Chaucer the noise (which is not heard in the valley 
or desert) is that of the rumor-machine and this includes whisperings 
happy as well as sad. The parallel which Miss Brown attempts to draw 
between the tidings which Chaucer will hear and the facts which Boccaccio 
will learn is unfortunate: Chaucer is told that he will learn love-tidings; 
Boccaccio is to be instructed about women—* What things women are; for 
what reasons they are called and wish to be called ladies; and that very 
few really are ladies.” Chaucer took the trouble to create the rumor- 
machine to develop his point about tidings. Is this the sort of information 
he is to get from rumor? Finally, Miss Brown’s seventh point should not 
have been so listed, since it is merely a confession of weakness albeit not 
a dangerous one. Some hint as to the general nature of the House of 
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Corbaccio at first seem to approximate the English poem more 
nearly—in the “desert ” tract in which both the dreamers event- 
ually find themselves astray. For the purposes of this article we 
may waive the question of whether Chaucer did or did not use the 
Italian ; on several occasions he is known to have drawn from more 
than one source for a single feature. It is more important to 
discover available treatments of the theme elsewhere. 

The temple of Venus in the House of Fame is well known in the 
tradition of the Court of Love, anc is clearly related to the realm 
of the Otherworld in folklore. So too is the abode of Fame herself. 
And in the many descriptions of the Otherworld, the surrounding 
country lying desolate under a spell is familiar enough, especially 
in the variety known as the “ waste city.”* An element of this 
kind seems to be the forest which borders the Otherworld in the 
Court of Love literature, and which serves often as a barrier to 
the longed-for country. Instances occur in the Mireoirs as Dames 
of Watriquet de Couvin, in Froissart’s Temple d’Onnour, and in 
the Dit dow Lyon of Guillaume de Machaut.* As the scene in 
Machaut is “De ronces et d’espines pleinne,” the “ solitudine 
deserta ” of the Corbaccio is “ piena di salvatiche piante, di prune 
e di bronchi.” * A good case may be made out that the valley of 
the Corbaccio is a development of the “selva oscura” of Dante, 
which is also a “ piaggia deserta,” which is also located in a valley, 


Fame, that it was not designed to continue in the manner of Boccaccio, 
may be found in the fact that Chaucer mentions it along with the Book 
of the Duchess and the Parliament as the first which serves to praise the 
name of love (Leg. Good Women, pro., 1. 417). 

*Gawain passes through a hideous valley in the Mule sanz Frein; 
Lancelot in the Perlesvaus wanders through “a waste land, a country 
broad and long wherein wonned neither beast nor bird, for the land was 
so poor and parched,” (Branch vu, title x1, Evans’ trans., Hveryman’s 
Lib., p. 104.) Thomas of Erceldoun crosses a “desart wide” on his way 
to “Elflyn land” (Child, Eng. Scot. Pop. Ballads, 1, p. 325, C, st. 9). 

*Watriquet de Couvin, ed. Scheler, pp. 2ff., ll. 40ff.; Froissart, ed- 
Scheler, m1, p. 164, ll. 63 ff.; Machaut, ed. Hoepffner, SATF, 1, p. 169, ll. 
285 ff. Cf. Hesdin’s Prise Amoureuse, ed. Hoepffner, p. 6, ll. 153 ff. 
Cf. the thorny road in the scene described by Baudoin de Condé, ed. 
Scheler, 1, pp. 209ff., ll. 120ff. Cf. also the scene about the Palace of 
Mars in the Teseide, st. 31. For the theme in German literature, see 
Neilson, Court of Love, Boston, 1899, pp. 126 ff. See also Romania, xxix, 
pp. 86 and 92. 

5 Ed. Firenze, 1828, p. 162. 
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and into which the poet wanders in fear when “ la diritta via era 
smarrita.” In this case too a man of gret auctoritee rescues the 
wanderer, and interprets to him his ensuing experiences. In its 
setting in Boccaccio’s narrative, however, the waste country seems 
rather to belong to the tradition which I have outlined. 

What is more startling is that the scene is reproduced in a 
French poem which we know Chaucer used as a source for the 
House of Fame,—the Panthere d’Amours of Nicole de Margivale.® 
Although the similarity of the two poems has been appreciated 
in so far as thé House of Fortune and the House of Fame are 
concerned, hardly enough attention has been accorded to the 
parallel of the general scheme and, in particular, of the flight with 
the birds and of the use of the waste couriry. In the Panthere 
the poet is carried away by the birds; in a forest he sees the 
panther near the waste country; he is entertained by the Court of 
Love ; he gets a closer view of the waste region, which is interpreted 
to him at length by the God of Love; he goes to the Hotel de 
Amour, and finally to the House of Fortune. Before Chaucer’s 
eagle takes him to his “ bon hostel,” he visits the palace of Venus 
and comes out on the desert tract; otherwise the course of the 
episodes is the same. And even in regard to this point we may 
note that with Nicole the dreamer goes to examine the waste 
country after leaving the Court of Love. If a shift of episodes is 
necessary here it is also necessary in the case of the Corbaccio.’ 

The problem is somewhat complicated by the fact that a fifteenth- 
century Spanish allegory also introduces some of these details in a 
way that may seem to bear on Chaucer’s use. The Laberinto de 
Fortuna of Juan de Mena might be taken as based in part on the 
section of the Corbaccio leading up to the “ Laberinto d’Amore.” 
In the Spanish the sequence of episodes is as follows: the poet is 
engaged in denouncing Fortune, when suddenly he is snatched up 


*Ed. H. A. Todd, Paris, 1883, SATF. See Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s 
HF, Chaucer Soc., 1907, p. 118 and passim. 

7In the Palice of Honour of Douglas the desert scene appears just before 
the procession of the Court of Love, and in this point the poem is closer 
to the Panthere. It is sometimes difficult to tell what Miss Brown con- 
siders the parallels: thus, the Shade of the Corbaccio serves both for the 
eagle and the man of gret auctoritee; and the laberinto for the Palace of 
Venus, the house of Fame, and the house of rumors. 
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by Bellona’s chariot drawn by winged dragons, and deposited on a 
desert before the Palace of Fortune: 











Assi me soltaron en medio de un plano 
desque ouieron dado comigo una buelta, 
como a les vezes el aguila suelta 

la presa bien nol finche la mano; 

yo de tal caso mirable, ynumano, 
falleme espantado en un grand desierto 
do vi multitud, non numero cierto, 

en son religioso e modo profano. 











E toda la otra vezina planura 
estaua cercada de nitido muro, 
assi trasparente, clarifico, puro, 
que marmol de Paro parece en albura.® 








At this juncture Providencia appears out of a dark cloud and 
becomes his guide. There is nothing in this account that cannot 
be adequately explained by general allegorical tradition, in particu- 
lar by the Anticlaudianus (for the chariot and Providencia), and 
by the Panthere d’Amours (for the “ nitido muro” and the House 
of Fortune). French tradition, to which I shall later return (note, 
however, the valley in the Dis de I’Escharbote), and Spanish 
allegory as well, in such a poem as the Infierno de los enamorados 
of Santillana, might have furnished the desert. And since it 
appears that even the title “ Laberinto ” may be quite independent 
of any reminiscence of Boccaccio,® what we have here may really 
be an adaptation of the stock themes of allegory in much the same 
manner as Chaucer’s. Possibly Juan de Mena knew Chaucer’s 
poem; for curiously enough in 1520 Guerrero apparently saw the 


























* Foulché-Delbosce, Cancionero Castellano del siglo XV, Madrid, 1912, 1, 
p. 154, st. 14-15. 

*See Romanic Review, UI, p. 228, n. 20. The entire article is a study 
of the sources of Juan de Mena; and the only point in this poem which 
Professor Post thinks may have been influenced by the Corbaccio is the 
mist surrounding Providencia (ibid., p. 239). The possibility is not men- 
tioned in a later study by the same author, Medieval Spanish Allegory, 
Cambridge, 1915, pp. 234 ff. This work gives a useful review of the tradi- 
tion of the forest and the desert in Spanish (pp. 75 ff.), and the use of 
the arid meadow in Andreas Capellanus, which is pointed out (p. 78), is 
worth noting. In the Infierno of Santillana the dreamer is seized by 
Fortune and carried to a lofty mountain forest (st. 1, Foulché-Delbosc, 
op. cit., I, p. 544). 
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similarity, imitated the Laberinto,-and transformed it into a Castle 
of Fame.*° No real argument is to be derived from this Spanish 
development; in any case it affords simply a striking coincidence. 

There is still one difficulty to be dealt with, however, and in this 
the Panthere and the Corbaccio both prove deficient. Chaucer’s 
“large feld” is not merely a desolate region; it is not a forest at 
all. It is actually a sandy desert: 


When I out at the dores cam, 

I faste aboute me beheld. 

Then saw I but a large feld, 

As fer as that I mighte see, 
Withouten toun, or hous, or tree, 
Or bush, or gras, or ered lond; 
For al the feld nas but of sond 
As smal as man may see yet lye 
In the desert of Libye; 

Ne I no maner creature, 

That is formed by nature, 

Ne saw, me for to rede or wisse.* 


The sense of desolation and fear is common in scenes of the kind, 
in the Panthere as well as in the Corbaccio and elsewhere.’? Verbal 
echoes of either of the possible sources are lacking here;** and 


* Gallardo, Ensayo de una Biblioteca Espafiola, Madrid, 1863, 1, col. 165. 

" HF, ll. 480 ff. 

2 Panthere, ll. 147 ff. and ll. 690 ff. 

** The only verbal reminiscence proposed by Miss Brown is in Chaucer’s 
expression “domus Dedali or Laborintus” referring to the house of 
rumors. But the word “laborintus” is fairly common in Latin, Italian, 
and English in Chaucer’s time: Aen. v, 1. 588; Servius’s commentary on 
Aen. vi, 14, in his Grammatici, Thilo and Hagen, W, p. 6, ll. 7 and 19; 
p. 7, 1. 7 (for Chaucer’s knowledge of Servius, see Mod. Phil., xv, pp. 6 ff. 
It is easy to see how Chaucer came on the passage in the Aeneid: Book VI 
has to do with the mountain shrine where the Sibyl gives her prophetic 
utterances through the hundred mouths of the cavern; see HF, 1. 439). 
See the Latin marginal index to Conf. Amantis, ed. Macaulay, Oxford, 
1901, m1, p. 89 (called in the story of Dedalus his “house.”) See Amor. 
Vis., xxu1, 1. 4; Petrarch’s Rime, Carducci, 1905, 211, 114, and 224, 1. 4. 
The expression may have been proverbial: see Trevisa, Polychron., Rolls, 
1, 8. See also Boethius, Cons. Phil., 111, pr. xii, 1. 77, translated by Chaucer 
“the house of Dedalus.” It is to be noted that in the HF Chaucer uses 
the Latin form, whereas when borrowing from the Italian in this poem he 
usually keeps the Italian form (see Imelmann, Png. Stud., 45, p. 411). 
Also note that the story of Dedalus would naturally be in his mind for 
other reasons: see HF, ll. 405 ff.; 919-20; and the flight with the eagle. 
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Chaucer turns instead to the passage in the Inferno, where we find 
the same allusion to the desert of Libya as described in Lucan’s 
Pharsalia.™ 


What reminded Chaucer of the passage in Dante? Let us 
examine Dante’s account: 


Dico che arrivammo ad una landa, 

che dal suo letto ogni rimuove. 

La dolorosa selva ]’é ghirlanda 
intorno, come il fosso tristo ad essa; 
quivi fermammo i passi a randa a randa. 

Lo spazzo era un’ arena arida e spessa, 

non d’altra foggia fatta che colei, 

che fu da’ pié di Caton gid soppressa.* 





In the Panthere the dreamer stands gazing at the valley, while its 
meaning is made clear to him; and Nicole says that his valley was 
enclosed by a hedge and also that within the enclosure was a 
“ fosse ”: 

Un po regardai devers destre; 

Tlee une beste vi nestre 

A Ventree d’une valee 

Qui estoit d’orties fermee, 

De ronces et de fors espines.* 

Dedens le val ot une fosse 

Ou la beste se reposoit.” 

De grant paor lors tressailli, 

Quant je me vi en la valee, 

Et que la haie oy trespassee.* 


Chaucer certainly thought of the lines of the Inferno for some 
reason, and here is at least a possible explanation. Immediately 
after the episode in Dante comes the flight with Geryon. 

Chaucer’s eagle can hardly be said to owe much to that monster ; 
it borrows instead a few feathers from the bird of which Dante | 
dreams while he lies sleeping in a valley of the Purgatorio. But 
there is another bird which Virgil describes as flying about the 
towns of Libya, a region some of the concerns of which occupy 
Chaucer for a long time in the early part of his poem. This is 


% Phars., 1X, 371 ff. % Inf., xv, ll. 8 ff. 

%T), 83 ff. Cf. Machaut, ed. Hoepffner, 11, p. 169. Here in the Dit dou 
Lyon the poet meets the lion which becomes his faithful guide. 
71). 448 ff. % 11. 690 ff. 
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Rumor. It is interesting to note at this point that it is the eagle 
who serves so faithfully in guiding Chaucer into the machine of 
rumors. And if Chaucer had at his elbow one of the convenient 
manuals of mythology of the time, he may have added a few more 
plumes from this source. In planning a poem in which he intended 
to describe a deity comparatively new in medieval allegory, it 
would be natural for him to open Boccaccio’s De Geneologia 
Deorum, where Fame is allowed considerable space. There he 
could find the long quotation from Ovid in which the location of 
Fame’s lofty palace is described.® There Boccaccio gives the 
Virgilian passage (which may have recalled the similar passage in 
Boethius) regarding the sliding scale of Fame’s stature.2® And 
there his eye would also have met the following commentary on 
Virgil’s Rumor: 

Monstrum autem ingens asserit: et horrendum ratione corporis quod 
illi describit: uolens in hoc quod omnes eius plumae: cum auem dicat 
propter eius celerem motum habeant hominis effigiem. ad hoc ut per hoc 
intelligatur unumquemque de aliqua re loquentem pennam unam addere 


phamae et sic ex multis cum multae sint auium pennae: non ex paucis 
phama conficitur.” 


This monster was rather better than Geryon for many reasons— 
especially those connected with both allegory and folklore. 

There were others who visited the desert and found it an empty 
waste without a leaf of hope. Deschamps laments in one of his 
lays that he was once in the earthly paradise of love and that all 
the world was bright and happy, but that now everything is 
changed. He is now in the desert of love: 


” De Gen. Deorum, dated in the colophon 1487 (Hain’s Repertorium, 
1826, *3316), p. ix ro. 

»P. viii vo. The passage in full in the Aeneid (Iv, 173) begins, “ Ex- 
templo Libyae magnas it Fama per urbes.” Boccaccio’s quotation starts 
with the next line. Note particularly: 


Parva metu primo mox sese attollit in auras 
Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit, (176-7). 


Pp, ix ro. The passage is a commentary on Virgil’s lines: | 


Monstrum horrendum ingens, cui quot sunt corpore plumae 
Tot vigiles oculi: subter, mirabile dictu, 
Tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit auris, (181-3). 
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Ne venez pas en ce desert 

Ou il n’a fueille, ne boys vert, 
Herbe, fleur, fruit, n’autre verdure; 
Tout chant d’oisel y ert desert.” 


Chaucer may have used this Lay du Desert d’Amours for further 
suggestions; its introduction of other details such as the thorns 
shows its reliance on the general tradition.**. Chartier’s Hospital 
d’Amours (dated 1441) describes a thorny road called “Trop 
dure Responce” which leads to the bottom of a dismal valley. 
There the poet finds a great desert “ Montjoye de Doulours,” a 
true vale of tears where every tree is full of “gens pendus” and 
where the river flows full of drowned lovers.** 

The desert, then, seems to be the realm of despair for the lover. 
Chaucer after visiting the very temple of Venus herself is left in 
this region ; truly he is one of those whom Love “ list not avaunce.” 
But he has consolation in store, for he is presently to hear some 
very pretty gossip about his neighbors. Rumor, who flew about 
telling the story of Dido to the Libyans, bestowed on Chaucer a 
particular favor: 

Luce sedet custos aut summi culmine tecti 


Turribus aut altis, et magnas territat urbes, 
Tam ficti pravique tenax quam veri, 


and it took him where the air was filled with love-tidings appar- 
ently of some importance. 
Howarp R. Patcu. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


* Deschamps, SATF, 11, p. 190, ll. 236 ff. Note ll. 240-1: 


Fors que bruiere n’y appert, 
Noif, gresil et toute froidure. 


These recall the scene in the Inferno (xrv, ll. 28-30), especially “Come di 
neve in alpe senza vento.” Raynaud seems to date the poem 1376 (XI, p. 
23). See also Deschamps, 11, pp. 373-4. 

>See the passage already pointed out by Sypherd (op. cit., p. 53, n. 1) 
in the Prison Amoureuse. See also the valley before the city of the 
Otherworld in Watriquet’s Dis de l’Escharbote, ll. 73 ff. (cf. 1. 175). See 
the forest in the Jardin de Plaisance published in 1501 but containing some 
early material (fol. e ii vo; fol. f iii; and h ii vo). Note too the poem of 
love by Oton de Granson called “Le desert” mentioned in a manuscript 
(Romania, x1x, 431). 

* See Neilson, op. cit., pp. 75 ff., and pp. 87 ff. 

















TWO SPANISH BALLADS TRANSLATED BY SOUTHEY 


Well known is the interest which, during the Romantic period, 
was awakened by things pertaining to Spain. The old epic themes, 
especially, supplied a number of European writers with material. 
Proof of the diffusion of this material is found in the fact that 
within a space of a quarter-century the legend relating to the last 
of the Gothic Kings was treated by Walter Scott, Savage Landor— 
an honorary colonel in the Spanish Army*—and Southey in 
England,” and by Guiraud, Deschamps, and Victor Hugo in France. 

To his enthusiasm for things Spanish Southey united a profound 
knowledge of history and literature, and a clear vision of their 
problems.* 

Of peculiar interest is the discovery of some copies of translations 
of two Spanish ballads (Abendmar, Abendmar and No con azules 
tahalies) by the author of Roderick. These are found in a volume 
(with pages not numbered) in the Section of Manuscripts (**D. 
Mass. 33) of the splendid library which Ticknor bequeathed to 
the Boston Public Library. These copies were sent to the famous 
Harvard professor by a lady, Rose Lawrence,* to whom, according 


*Forster, John, Walter Savage Landor, Boston, 1869, pp. 141-2. 

? Of. Southey’s letter to Walter Scott on the subject, The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Robert Southey, London, 1849-50, m1, 314 f. 

*Cf. Pfandl, Ludwig, Robert Southey und Spanien, Revue hispanique, 
xxvii, 1-315. 

*I have not been very successful in obtaining information about this 
lady. In a letter to Ticknor, dated from New Liverpool, August, 1851, 
which is preserved in the same volume with the ballad translations, she 
describes herself as being very much interested in Spanish literature, and 
as being a friend of Blanco White’s, through whose intermediation she had 
been able to read the Conde Lucanor. She further states that she is sending 
him some books she has published. In the English Catalogue of Books, 
1801-1836 (London, 1914, p. 334), several works appear under her name, 
and I have found a criticism of one of them (The Last Autumn -at a 
Favorite Residence, Liverpool, 1829) in The Christian Examiner (vit, 
59 f.), which reads: “A great deal of sweet and quiet poetry, like that 
contained in the above named volume, is published in England, and never 


read, or even heard of here.... Next... is placed a collection of 
shorter poems entitled Fragments. They are mostly imitations from the 
German, Spanish .. .” In the catalogue of the New York Public Library, 
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to a note written on the copies, Southey had given the translations 
at his home in Keswick in September, 1808. 

A little later, on the 6th of November, the poet wrote to Walter 
Scott ® from his Keswick residence: “I have sometimes thought 
of publishing translations from the Spanish and Portuguese. .. . 
Very, very few of the Spanish ballads are good.*. . . Nevertheless, 
I might be tempted. Some translations I have by me and many 
of my books are marked for others. . . .” 

We were already acquainted with the translations of three 
ballads made by the English Romanticist (La Manana de San 
Juan, Pasedbase el Rey moro, and Moro Alcaide, Moro Alcaide), 
which were published in the notes to the Chronicle of the Cid,” and 
still later in the Fourth Series of Southey’s Common Place Book.® 
Of the two ballads, whose translations I am now publishing, that 
of Abendmar is unquestionably, in every respect, far more interest- 
ing than the other, which belongs to an artistic epoch, is marked 
by an incipient subtlety of expression, and corresponds to an 
westhetic category very much inferior to that of Abendmar. Never- 
theless, Duran praises it in glowing terms.° 

The ballad of Abendmar, which appears in the Historia de los 
Bandos or Guerras de Granada of Pérez de Hita, seems to have 
shared the enormous popularity enjoyed by the novel, which had 
such a great influence on the heroic cycle of the French novel of 
the seventeenth century. From Voiture’s correspondence it can be 
gathered that it was very well known and liked by the coterie that 
met at the Hotel de Lambouillet. The aulic poet of this refined 
circle quotes it in a letter to Mlle. Paulet,’® the belle lionne, held 
in such high esteem in the chambre bleue. Another bit of the same 


a translation of Goetz von Berlichingen, published anonymously in Liver- 
pool in 1799 (the same year in which Walter Scott’s translation appeared), 
is attributed to a person of the same name. 

5 Op. cit., m1, 177. 

*“ Southey has pronounced them inferior to those of England, a judgment 
to which no patriotic Spaniard wii! assent, and which we are not quite sure 
would be confirmed by an intelligent German or Frenchman,” says G. S, 

* Hillard in the review of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature (Christian 
Examiner, XLVIII, 132). 

* London, 1808, pp. 371 ff. 

® London, 1850-51, pp. 262 ff. 

® Romancero, Bib. Aut. Esp., x, 89. 

” (Huvres de Voiture, Paris, 1855, 1, 156. 
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ballad appears in a letter to Mlle. de Rambouillet,"* and Voiture has 
recourse to it again when he decides to send to the same destination 
some curious Spanish verses in which he did not put his inspiration 
to any great test..* Chateaubriand was later to imitate the ballad 
in his Aventures du dernier Abencérage.* 

La Historia de los Bandos was translated into English for the 
first time in 1801 ** by Thomas Rodd, who also published this same 
year some ballad translations in a small octavo volume, Ancient 
ballads from the Cwil wars of Granada, and The Twelve Peers of 
France. It is necessary, then, to advance by eleven years the date 
given by Professor Morley in his introduction to Spanish Ballads, 
when in speaking of the English translations, he says, “ Rodd seems 
to have been the first to enter the field seriously (1812),” and some 
additions should be made to the list of translations which he gives.** 

In 1803 Rodd’s works were published in new editions, and later 


4 Loc. cit., 413. 

4 Loc. cit., m1, 435. Cf. Lanson Btudes sur les rapports de la littérature 
francaise et de la littérature espagnole au XVII° siécle, Revue d’histoire 
littéraire, Iv, 180-94. 

3 Le roi don Juan, Un jour chevauchant... . 

*In this connection, the error in the bibliography of Mlle. Blanchard- 
Demouge’s edition of Pérez de Hita (Madrid, 1913, cxvii1), should be 
corrected. Notwithstanding the fact that there was no English translation, 
it did have an influence on Dryden’s The Conquest of Granada by the 
Spaniards (Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature, m1, 360). 
It will be recalled that in this heroic drama an Abenamar makes his appear- 
ance. This fabulous Abenamar, an invention of Pérez de Hita, must not 
be confused with his namesake, the hero of the ballad, a historical per- 
sonage. In fact, the worthy Pérez is careful to remind us that there were 
two who bore that name; in the fifth chapter of his novel he says “y este 
Abendmar era nieto del otro Abenfimar, de quien atrfis avemos hablado.” 

% The list lacks the above-mentioned book of Rodd’s; Southey’s transla- 
tions, published in the notes to the Chronicle of the Cid; and some trans- 
lations which Pinkerton published with Select Scottish Ballads as an 
appendix to his Dissertation II, 1, xlviiff., in the edition of 1783, in which, 
after talking of the Historia de las Guerras civiles de Granada, adopting 
the fantastic theory of an Arabic original, he gives some equally fantastic 
renderings of the ballads La mafana de San Juan, Estando el Rey Don 
Fernando, Ocho a ocho, diez a diez, and pieces together a new mosaic from 
the three others, Por la placa de San Licar, Sale la estrella de Venus, and 
No de tal braveza lleno. Another translation of Ocho a ocho, diez a diez 
appears in Evans’ collection of Old Ballads (1810), 1v, 248 ff. 
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a new translation of Abendmar, due to James Y. Gibson, makes its 
appearance.*® 

Abenémar merits special attention for the Oriental character- 
istics which have been pointed out in it; the peculiarly Oriental 
comparison of the city of Granada with a bride, a conceit current 
in Arabic poetry; the payment of a sum of money to the architect 
when he is not working, and the order to kill him 


Porque no labre otros tales 
Al Rey del Andalucia, 


a reading found in the version of the Cancionero of 1550 and in 
later editions, and which has its origin in a pre-Islamic Arabic 
legend.** 

The historicity of the ballad has been clearly demonstrated by 
Menéndez Pidal in his work, Los Origenes del Romancero,** a con- 
vincing reply to certain somewhat rash statements of Foulché- 
Delbose.’® 

We may identify the Abendmar of the ballads with the 
Abenalmao of the Christian chronicles, known in the list of kings 
of Granada as Yusuf-Ibn-Alahmar, who, with the help of the 
Castilian king, John II, attained the throne of Granada in the 
first days of 1432, enjoying a very short reign. New points of 
connection between the historical facts and the poetic composition 
could be brought out if we should study some historical documents, 
in which may lie the explanation of the apparent inconsistency at 
the conclusion of the two versions, the one from the Guerras de 
Granada and the other from the Cancioneros and the Silva, but this 
is not the place to discuss the matter. : 

There can be no doubt about the beauty of this ballad. Mrs. 


*The Cid Ballads and other Poems, London, 1887, m1, 43-45. I do not 
know the collection of Moorish Ballads by Epiphanius Wilson. 

Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber in Spanien und Sicilien, Stutt- 
gart, 1877, o, 114 ff.; René Basset, Les Alivares de Grenade et le Chateau 
de Khaouarnag, Revue Africaine, L, 22-36; Menéndez Pidal, L’Epopée 
castillane, 174f.; El Romancero espajol, 43f.; Menéndez Pelayo, Antolo- 
gia, x1, 187, believes that the reading in the Cancionero is a rifacimento, 
which is not to be taken into account, but this Oriental motive, pointed out 
later by Basset, makes it very interesting. 

8 Revista de Libros, 11, Enero, 3-14. 

“Essai sur les origines du Romancero, Paris, 1912. 
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Lawrence says in a note written at the bottom of her copy: 
“ Southey told me he thought it the finest ballad in the Spanish 
lyric; yet he would not consider the latter part allegorical as I did, 
or take the same view of its meaning. I believe he thought it 
merely literal.” Such a statement is naturally incomprehensible 
unless Southey assumed that his interlocutor had adopted the view 
of Rodd, who believed erroneously that Abenamar personified the 


city of Granada. 
ABENAMAR, ABENAMAR” 


O thou Moor of Moreria, . 
There were mighty signs and aspect 
On the day when thou wert born; 
Calm and lovely was the ocean 
Bright and full the moon above. 
Moor, the child of such an aspect 
Never ought to answer falsely. 
Then replied the Moorish Captive 
(You shall hear the Moor’s reply). 


Nor will I untruly answer, 

Tho’ I died for saying truth. 

I am son of Moorish sire, 

My mother was a Christian slave. 

In my childhood, in my boyhood, 

Often would my mother bid me 
Never know the lyar’s shame. 

Ask thou therefore King! thy question 
Truly I will answer thee. 


Thank thee, thank thee, Abenamar, 
For thy gentle answer thanks. 
What are yonder lofty castles, 
Those that shine so bright on high? 
That, O King, is the Alhambra, 
Yonder is the Mosque of God, 
There you see the Alixares, 
Works of skill and wonder they; 
Ten times ten dobloons the builder 
Daily for his hire received; 

If an idle day he wasted 

Ten times ten dobloons he paid. 


» Except for changes in punctuation, the ballads are printed exactly as 
they appear in the Boston Manuscript, above Southey’s signature. The 
reader is referred to the notes on Abenimar in Professor Morley’s collec- 
tion. 
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Farther is the Generalife, 
Peerless are its garden groves. 
Those are the vermilion towers, 
Far and wide their fame is known. 












Then spake up the King Don Juan 
(You shall hear the Monarch’s speech). 
Wouldst thou marry me, Granada, 
Gladly would I for thy dowry 

Cordova and Seville give. 









I am married, King Don Juan, 
King! I am not yet a widow. 

Well I love my Moorish husband, 
Well my wedded Lord loves me. 











THE FUNERAL OF ALIATAR 


Not now with gilded scymetar 
From blue belt hanging low, 
Not now with plumed turbans 
That make a martial show. 
With the pomp of war no more, 
But marching four and four 
The soldiers of brave Aliatar 

Mournfully and slow 
In the weeds of mourning go 

Homeward from the war, 
Sad and slow home they go 
Not now with clarion’s clamour, 
Not now with beat of tambour. 
Their tambours are slackened & silent for woe. 



































The Phoenix banner which but late 

So proudly blazed in air, 
That the gale seemed to shrink & fear 
The flames enwoven there, 
Now from the bloody plain 
Returning home again 
Before a mournful throng 
Mournfully is borne, 
And seems itself to mourn 
Draggel on the ground along. 
Sad and slow home they go 

&e., &e., &e. 





With a hundred Moors to help 
His brother in the war, 
On a proudly prancing steed 




















































in the margin of the copy says: 
Knights of the order of Calatrava.” 
order of Calatrava has for its insignia a red cross flewr-de-lisée, and the 

green cross belongs to the order of Aleéntara. The Spanish original clearly 

refers to the order of Calatrava, since the combat of the Master of Cala- . 
trava with Aliatar is the theme of a romance viejo (De Granada parte el 
Cf. Milf, De la poesia heroico-popular castellana, 318; Menéndez 


moro). 
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Forth went brave Aliatar. 
On a proudly prancing steed 
Did Aliatar proceed 
Before his merry men; 
Stretched out the following morn 
On a litter he was borne 
When he came home again. 
Sad and slow home they go 
&e., &e., ke. 


The Master Knights of the green Cross * 
Were ready on the way. 
With sudden charge they rose on him 
From the tall canes where they lay. 
With a grievous wound 
Was he driven to the ground 
And death was there his lot; 
His men the fight maintained, 
Sore evil they sustained 
But conquered they were not: 
Sad and slow home they go 
&e., &e., ke. 


Oh, what is Zayda’s suffering then, 
The flower of Moorish girls, 
As fast as all his wounds shed blood 
Her eyes are shedding pearls. 
Speak thou, her doleful teers 
Oh Love! if thou hast seen 
That sight of misery! 
(Love bound his eyes more tight 
At that miserable sight 
Which he had not the heart to see)* 
Sad and slow home they go 
&e., &e., ke. 


Not only Zayda mourns, but all 
Partake that general sorrow 


In the Spanish original we read Caballeros del Maestre. A note written 
“The green Cross was borne by the 
However, as a matter of fact, the 


Pelayo, Antologia, x11, 218 ff. 


* The three lines in parentheses are crossed out in the Ms. 
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Who from Albazzen* to Alhambra drink 
Of the Genil and the Darro.* 

The women weep and sigh 

For the flower of courtesy 

The Brave the Brave deplore. 





The chiefs lament the chief, 

And the people groan in grief. 

Their Champion is no more. 

Sad and slow home they go 

Not now with clarion’s clamour, 

Not now with beat of tambour. 

Their tambours are slackened and silent for woe. 


E. Buceta. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





SHAKESPEARE, HEYWOOD, AND THE CLASSICS 


In the early years of the seventeenth century, the learned and 
industrious Thomas Heywood, who used for his motto “Aut 
prodesse solent, aut delectare,’ made a philanthropic attempt to 
popularize Greek culture among the middle classes of London. For 
this purpose he chose to dramatize the classical mythology as told 
by Ovid, and the story of the fall of Troy as related by Homer and 
Lydgate. The result was a series of splendid plays, called respec- 
tively The Golden Age, The Silver Age, The Brazen Age, and The 
Iron Age, the last in two parts. These plays, Heywood tells us, 
were his “ serious labour,” written 


to vnlocke the Casket long time shut, 
Of which none but the learned keepe the key. 


He further announced his intention of publishing the five plays in 
“a handsome Volume”; and he adds: “I purpose (Deo Assistente), 
to illustrate the whole Worke with an Explanation of all the diffi- 
culties, and an Historicall Comment of euery hard name which may 
appeare obscure or intricate to such as are not frequent in poetry.” 


23 Albazzen. A modification of the Spanish Albaicin (from the Arabic 
albayydzin, pl. of albayydz, falconer) ; a quarter of Granada to the north 
of the city, separated from it on the south by the deep gorge of the Darro. 

*% @enil and Darro. Rivers which traverse Granada. 
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This purpose he was unable to fulfil; but the success of his plays 
on the stage surpassed his fondest expectations, and led to the 
interesting case of theatrical fraternizing which is the subject of 
this paper. 

The Golden Age was entered in the Stationers’ Registers on 
October 14, 1611, and was printed later in the same year. In an 
address To the Reader, Heywood informs us that the play was “ the 
eldest brother of three Ages that haue aduentured the Stage, but 
the onely yet that hath beene iudged to the Presse.” And he adds: 
“ As this is receiued, so you shall find the rest: either fearefull 
further to proceede, or encouraged boldly to follow.” They followed, 
whether boldly or not we caunot say, in 1613, with the titles The 
Silver Age and The Brazen Age. But The Iron Age, though prob- 
ably written before the end of 1612, was not printed until 1632. 
In his address To the Reader, prefixed to this edition, Heywood 
says: “ These Ages haue beene long since Writ, and suited with the 
Time then: I know not how they may bee receiued in this Age.” 
And he adds proudly: “ I desire thee to take notice, that these were 
the Playes often (and not with the least applause) Publickely Acted 
by two Companies vppon one Stage at once, and haue at sundry 
times thronged three seuerall Theatres, with numerous and mighty 
Auditories.” 

When Heywood wrote the Ages * he was an actor and full sharer 
in the Queen’s Company, and was employed as its chief playwright. 
This excellent troupe, second in importance only to the King’s Men, 
occupied the Red Bull Theatre, which seems to have been erected 
especially for it. The Golden Age is described on the title-page as 
having been “ sundry times acted at the Red Bull, by the Queenes 
Maiesties Seruants ”; and in all probability, though the statement 
is not made on the title-page, the sane was true of the other Ages. 

But how are we to understand Heywood’s boast that the Ages 
had been “ publickly acted by two companies upon one stage at 
once”? The desirability of having two companies combine their 
numbers and their resources to present the Ages will be apparent 
on the slightest examination of the plays. Indeed it is hard to see 
how a single troupe of actors could do justice to them. The Silver 


1] ignore the possibility that in part he was merely reworking certain 
old plays bought by Henslowe in 1595 and 1596; the Ages in the form we 
now have them were certainly the product of Heywood in 1610-12. 


2 
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Age records in its list of dramatis persone no fewer than thirty-two 
characters of prime importance, besides the Furies, the Seven 
Planets, six Centaurs, two Captains, a guard, Theban Ladies, 
swains, and serving men; while The Brazen Age has thirty-eight 
persons of prime importance. Equally if not more exacting was 
the demand made for properties, machines, costumes, and theatrical 
paraphernalia of all kinds. Thus, that the plays ultimately should 
have been acted by two companies in full codperation might be 
anticipated. 

Yet no one, I believe, has identified the company that codperated 
with the Queen’s Men in this novel undertaking. I venture to 
suggest that the company was none other than Shakespeare’s, the 
King’s Men; and for two reasons. 

From “ The Booke of the Revells,” we learn that on the Sunday 
after Twelfth Night, 1612, the Queen’s Men and the King’s Men 
joined in performing at Greenwich, before the Queen and the young 
Prince, Heywood’s Silver Age, and on the Monday following, The 
Rape of Lucrece.2” Now these two companies, the largest and most 
important in London, would hardly have been summoned to Green- 
wich (the King was not there) to codperate in these performances 
unless they were already codperating on the public stage. Further, 
if these two companies had joined for the purpose of presenting 
The Silver Age, it is to be presumed that they did the like for the 
other Ages, of which The Silver Age was an integral part. It would 
seem, moreover, that their experiment with the Ages, having met 
with such unusual success as to throng their theatres with “ num- 
erous and mighty auditories,” led them to add to their repertoire 
Heywood’s other classical play, The Rape of Lucrece. 

That the performance of the Ages was successful is pretty clearly 
indicated by Heywood’s complacent reference to them in his Apology 
for Actors, written in 1612: 


“To see a Hector all besmered in blood, trampling upon the 
bulkes of kinges; a Troilus returning from the field, in the sight of 
his father Priam, as if man and horse, even from the steed’s rough 
fetlockes to the plume on the champion’s helmet, had bene together 


?See Peter Cunningham, Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at 
Court, p. 211. Both plays were written by Heywood, and belonged to the 
Queen’s Men. The Rape of Lucrece was published in 1608, as “ Acted by 
her Maiesties Seruants at the Red Bull.” 
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plunged into a purple ocean. . . . To see as I have seene, Hercules, 
in his owne shape, hunting the boare, knocking downe the bull, 
taming the hart, fighting with Hydra, murdering Geryon, slaugh- 
tering Diomed, wounding the Stymphalides, killing the Centaurs, 
pashing the lion, squeezing the dragon, dragging Cerberus in 
chaynes, and lastly, on his high pyramides writing Ni ultra, Oh, 
these were sights to make an Alexander! ” 


The second reason for supposing that the King’s Men were asso- 
ciated with the Queen’s Men in the presentation of these plays is 
the particular number of theatres mentioned. The Queen’s Men 
had at their disposal only the Red Bull, but the King’s Men had 
the unique luxury of two theatres, the Globe and the Blackfriars. 
Hence the Queen’s and the King’s Men together could make use of 
“ three theatres ” ; and no other combination of troupes could do so. 
Thus the “ three theatres ” that were several times thronged with 
“numerous and mighty auditories” were probably the Red Bull, 
the Bluckfriars, and the Globe. 

If this conclusion is sound, and I see no way to escape it, we may 
suppose that Shakespeare was associated with the effort to popu- 
larize classical stories among theatre-goers, and himself took a part 
in the performance of the plays. In this connection it is interesting 
to recall Heywood’s reference to Shakespeare in this very year, 
1612. In an epistle to Nicholas Okes, added at the end of An 
Apology for Actors, he complains of William Jaggard for publish- 
ing two of his poems in The Passionate Pilgrim under the name of 
Shakespeare: “ But as I must acknowledge my lines not worthy his 
[Shakespeare’s] patronage under whom he [Jaggard] hath pub- 
lished them, so the author [Shakespeare] I know much offended 
with M. Jaggard.” It is conceivable that Shakespeare was in some 
way personally responsible for this codperation between the two 
chief London troupes in their worthy effort to “bring the golden 
fleece” of Greek culture into the homes of the London middle 
classes. At least, one would like to think so. 


JOSEPH Quincy ADAMS. 
Cornell University. 














CONCERNING BODLEIAN MS. ASHMOLE 48 





MS. Ashmole 48, in the Bodleian Library, is well known because 
it contains the older version of the ballad of “ Chevy Chase.” The 
Ms. is described in W. H. Black’s Descriptive, Analytical, and Criti- 
cal Catalogue of the MSS. bequeathed to Oxford (1845, pp. 83-90), 
and was edited in 1860 for the Roxburghe Club by Thomas Wright 
under the title of Songs and Ballads, with Other Short Poems, 
chiefly of the Reign of Philip and Mary. In his preface Wright 
showed clearly that a number of the ballads were written circa 1558. 
He also believed that Richard Sheale actually composed “ Chevy 
Chase,” to which his name is signed, that the Ms. “ was not a mere 
selection made at the caprice of an individual, but .. . the col- 
lector no doubt entered in it the pieces of poetry of this class which 
enjoyed the greatest popularity, or, in other words, which he was 
most frequently called upon by his audience to repeat”; for “ this 
most curious collection of poems was made by Richard Sheale, and 
. . . the greater part of it is in his handwriting.” “ We must also 
bear in mind,” urges Wright, “that these poems probably did not 
exist in printed copies, to which the author might have given his 
last correction, but that they were transcribed from manuscript 
copies, often surreptitious and incorrect, or taken down from oral 
recitation.” 

Curiously enough, Wright’s preface (except for his remarks on 
Sheale’s authorship of “ Chevy Chase”) has during all these years 
been accepted as the final word, and nobody has paid any attention 
to the actual contents of the ms. Professor Child, in his introduc- 
tion to “ Chevy Chase ” (No. 162), remarked that the Ms. might be 
dated “ 1550 or later”; and this was repeated by the late Professor 
Fliigel (Anglia xx1, 320). The notes that follow point out various 
facts, not hitherto observed, about some of the ballads, throw light 
on the date of the Ms., and show the vulnerability of Wright’s con- 
clusions. The ballads are numbered according to Wright’s scheme. 


2. A ballad with a refrain variously expressing the thought that 
God “Sent downe hys only sone to be ower new yers gyfft.” 
Perhaps this is the “new yeres gyfte made by Leves Evanns ” 
licensed by Owen Rogers in 1561-62 (Arber, Transcript of the 
Stationers’ Registers, 1,177). In 1565-66 T. Purfoote licensed “a 
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newe yeres gyefte ” and A. Lacy licensed “ a new yeres geyfte made 
by Barnarde Garter ” (Arber, 1, 302, 303). 

3. A ballad by Harry Spooner showing that young girls should 
be taught music. Spooner was obviously taking part in a ballad 
controversy. Thomas Brice’s “ Against filthy writing, and such 
like delighting ” (H. L. Collmann’s Ballads and Broadsides, p. 36; 
Collier’s Old Ballads, p. 49), registered in 1561-62, contains the 
lines, 


We are not foes to musicke wee, a mis your man doth take vs 
so frendes to thinges corrupt and vile, you all shall neuer make vs. 


Brice was attacking two or more unnamed balladists who had 
exalted love over religion; and possibly Spooner was one of his 
antagonists. In 1562-63 Thomas Churchyard published a “boke ” 
called “ the commendation of musyke ” (Arber, 1, 205), and shortly 
afterwards Nicholas Whight’s ballad, “A commendation of 
Musicke, And a confutation of them which disprayse it” (Coll- 
mann’s Ballads, p. 275), was licensed (Arber, 1, 209). Richard 
Edwards’s ballad “In commendation of Musick,” published about 
1562, is preserved in the Paradise of Dainty Devises (Collier’s 
reprint, p. 89). Spooner’s ballad, then, must have appeared about 
1562. . 

5. An enormously long ballad satirizing Lent, and written in a 
curious nine-line stanza. This is probably the “ ballett intituled 
lenton pennaunce ” which W. Pekering licensed in 1569-70 (Arber, 
1, 410); for at about the sdme time Elderton’s anti-Lent ballad, 
No. 60, below, was licensed. No. 5, however, is clearly much older 
than this date would indicate. Perhaps it is one of the ballads 
about which in Edward VI’s reign Bishop Gardner complained so 
bitterly ; or it may have been written after the statute for a stricter 
observance of Lent was made in 1562-63 (5 Eliz. ce. 5, § 12). 

11. A ballad beginning, 


After mydnyght, when dremes dothe fawll, 
Sume what before the mornynge gray, 
Me thowght a voyce thus dyd me cawll, 
“O lustye youthe, aryes, I say,” 


which is also preserved in B. M. Add. ms. 15, 233 (ed. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, old Shakespeare Society, xxxvi1, p. 89). J. P. Collier 
knew of the existence of the latter but not of the former ballad. In 
his Extracts from the Stationers’ Registers, 1, 185 ff., he purposed 
to identify the B. M. ms. ballad with the ballad of “ awake out of 
your slumbre ” (licensed by John Alde in 1568-69: Arber, 1, 382), 
which he considered identical with the very first entry in the Regis- 
ters, a ballad of “a Ryse and wake.” ‘To make this identification 
more probable (it is false: see No. 52, below), he printed from his 
much quoted “ Ms. of the reign of James I ” a ballad called “ Arise 
and wake” which he describes as “a more brief, and on some 
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accounts a more correct version,” “in some respects modernized 
from the other” (7. e., Ms. 15, 233). Evidently Collier’s version 
is a modern fabrication, written to fit not only the 1568-69 entry 
but also the first entry (1557) made in the Registers. A compari- 
son of the two authentic Ms. copies leaves little doubt of this. 
No. 11 may, or may not, be the ballad that was licensed by Alde in 
1568-69: at any rate, it was surely printed and copied into the Ms. 
before that date. 

12. Begins “I lothe what I dyd love” and is “The aged louer 
renounceth loue,” by Lord Vaux (?), in Tottel’s Miscellany (ed. 
E. Arber, p. 173). It is signed “ Fynys, quod lord Vaws.” The 
Miscellany poem has fourteen, the Ms. poem thirteen stanzas. The 
Ms. omits the thirteenth stanza of the Miscellany and transposes 
stanzas eleven and twelve; it also has a number of slightly different 
readings, though, in the main, it follows the printed poem almost 
verbatim. Probably the copyist used not Tottel’s but a broadside 
version of the poem. A broadside was issued by Richard Serle in 
1563-64 (Arber, 1, 235). 

13. Begins “ The lyf ys longe that lothesumlye dothe last ” and 
is the “ Comparison of lyfe and death,” by an uncertain author, in 
Tottel’s (p. 129). In the Paradise of Dainty Devises, 1576 (Col- 
lier’s reprint, p. 75), this poem is signed D[r?] S[ands?]. In 
Nugae Antiquae (ed. T. Park, 1804, 11, 332), by the way, three 
stanzas of the poem are printed under the title of “ Elegy wrote 
in the Tower by John Haryngton, confined with the Princess Eliza- 
beth, 1554.” The ms. copy follows Tottel’s almost verbatim, 
though the uncertain spelling and occasional variations from the 
text give it a strange appearance. On the whole, the Ms. copy is 
more reliable than that in the Paradise, from which in several 
important respects it varies. 

14. Begins “ My frynd, the lyf I lead at all,” under which title 
it was registered by Thomas Colwell in 1565-66 (Arber, 1, 306). 

15. This ballad has the refrain, 


That knowledge wytheowt gracce 
Ys worece thene yngnorancce, 


and is probably the “ballett of knowledge” licensed by John 
Sampson (alias Awdeley), in 1560-61 (Arber, 1, 154). The ballad 
is printed almost verbatim (though its fifth stanza is omitted) in 
Edward Wollay’s prose and verse broadside, “ A new yeres Gyft, 
intituled, A playne Pathway to perfect rest . . . Imprinted at 
London, by William How, for Richard Iohnes . . . 1571” (Coil- 
mann’s Ballads, pp. 277-279). This broadside has two introduc- 
tory and one concluding stanzas not found in the Ms. version, but 
these are not a real part of the ballad. The Ms. version is clearly 
the older. 
16. A ballad about wise King Solomon, beginning, 
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The reare and grettyst gyfte of all 
That ever God gave unto mane, 
Unto kyng Salomone dyd befawll. 


This is very probably the ballad of “kynge Saloman ” which Peter 
Walker registered on March 4, 1559-60 (Arber, 1, 127). The first: 
line is the tune of a ballad by “'T. Richeson ” (7. e., Thomas Rich- 
ardson, “sometime Student in Cambridge,” as he is described in 
the Handfull of Pleasant Delights), preserved in B. M. ms. Cotton 
Vesp. A. xxv (ed. Boeddeker, Jahrbuch fiir roman. und engl. 
Sprache, N. F., 11, 362). 

19. Begins “ Who lovithe to lyve in peas, and merkithe every 
change,” and is the “ Descripcion of an vngodly worlde,” by an un- 
certain author, in Tottel’s (p. 205). Tottel’s version has seventy- 
four, the Ms. version eighty-two lines. Obviously the ms. copy was 
made from a broadside issue which omitted certain verses that were 
in Tottel’s, combined others, inserted new lines, and concluded with 
a prayer for “ Philepe our kyng and Mary our quyne.” W. Pekering 
licensed a ballad of “ Who loveth to leve in peace and marketh 
every chanche & ” on September 4, 1564 (Arber, 1, 263) ; but from 
the prayer at the end of the Ms. copy, one judges that it must have 
been printed before November, 1558. 

22. A ballad, signed T.S. P., warning men to “Give no sure 
credence to every hear-saye.” Ten stanzas of this ballad, with no 
indication of their source, are printed in Sir John Hawkins’s Gen- 
eral History of Music (1776), 111, 33-35; and the same ten stanzas 
are in R. H. Evans’s Old Ballads, 1810, 1v, 41-42, under the title of 
“Caveat against Idle Rumours, written about the year 1550.” 
Five of the fourteen stanzas in the Ms. are printed in E. F. Rim- 
bault’s Little Book of Songs and Ballads, 1851, pp. 44 ff., with this 
note: “ From an old music-book, temp. Henry VIII, which the 
Editor purchased at [a then recent sale]. The music was com- 
posed by Robert Pend, a gentleman of Henry the Eighth’s royal 
chapel. He may also have been the author of the words.” I have 
not seen the work to which Rimbault referred, but when it is 
located it may throw light on the date of this ballad and on the 
mysterious initials T. S. P. 

23. Begins “ Thoughe weddynge go be destenye,” and is a lover’s 
extravagant praise of his lady. Possibly it is the ballad “in the 
prayse of a serten Ladye ” licensed by Thomas Hackett in 1561-62 
(Arber, 1, 180), and it may have been connected, in one way or 
another, with the ballad of “ The proverbe ys tru yat weddynge ys 
Destyne,” licensed by Redle and Lant in 1558-59 (Arhber, 1, 96). 
These titles would perhaps furnish a more appropriate note on 
All’s Well That Ends Weil, 1, iii, 63 ff., than any yet written: cf. 
also the song of 


The Proverb reporteth, no man can deny, 
That wedding and hanging is destiny, 
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which is given at length in the play of Tom Tyler and His Wife, 
sign. A 2 6 (Malone Society reprint) ; and the proverb, “ Hanging 
and marrying goe by destinie,” in R. Brathwaite’s Strappado for 
the Devil, 1615 (ed. Ebsworth, p. 112). The proverb is also 
quoted in Heywood’s Proverbs; Jonson’s Tale of a Tub, u1, i, 8; 
Fletcher’s Wife for a Month, 11, i, 2-3; Sharpham’s Cupid’s Whirli- 
gig (1630), sign. H 4. 

25. Begins “'Thys myserable world in dede/ This day for to 
beholde,” and contains such lines as 


For vice dothe more and mor increce, 
And vertu dothe decaye; 

Trouthe ys clene thruste owt off the preace, 
And falsshede bears the swaye. 

Fewe lyppes or non ar voyde of lyes, 
Most tonges be full off gyle. . . 


It is signed “ Amen, quoth Harry Sponare,” and is almost beyond 
doubt -the ballad of “ A lamentation of the mesyrye of mankynde ” 
licensed by A. Lacy along with two other ballads of Spooner’s in 
1561-62 (Arber, 1,179). Cf. No. 35, below. Lacy was Spooner’s 
favorite printer. 

30. A song on the bearing of the Cross of Christ, signed “ Finis, 
Sponer.” It begins: 

Awak, all fethfull harttes, awake, 
And with meeke myndes your selvis prepare 


The crosse of Criste on youe to take, 
Whiche all trewe cristiance ought to bare. . . 


and was registered as “a frutfull. songe of bearynge of Christes 
Crosse ” by A. Lacy in 1568-69 (Arber, 1, 387). It is improbable, 
however, that this was the first issue of the ballad. 

31. Begins “ When ragyng dethe doth drawe his darte,” and is 
signed “ Finis, Sponer.” This is a moralization of “ When ragyng. 
loue with extreme payne/ Most cruelly distrains my hart,” a poem 
by Surrey in Tottel’s (p. 14). Surrey’s poem had been imitated 
as early as 1551 by the ballad-monger who wrote “ A newe Balade 
made by Nicholas Balthorp, which suffered in Calys the xv daie of 
marche M.D.L.” (Collier’s Old Ballads, p. 14), a “ good-night ” 
beginning, 

When raging death with extreme paine 
Most cruelly assaultes my herte; 


but this good-night was re-issued in 1557 (Arber, 1, 76), and 
Surrey’s poem appeared as a broadside ballad also in that year, as 
well as in 1560-61 and 1561-62 («bid., pp. 75, 154, 177). Spooner’s 
moralization was probably written after one of these issues had 
appeared. 

32. A ballad, signed “ Finis, quoth Sponer,” with the refrains 
“That the[y] his name myght lawde and prayce” (used three 
times), “ Godes name for his highe mercy prays,” and the like. 
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This is without doubt the ballad called “a songe Exortinge to the 
laude of God ” which William Serys licensed in 1558-59 (Arber, 
I, 96). 

33. A ballad, signed “ Amen, quoth Henry Sponar,” beginning 


Awak, rych men, for shame, and here 
The powars owtcry and playnte, 
Let mercy ons in youe apear, 
So eays them of ther streante. 


It is the ballad of “ have pytie on the poore ” which Owen Rogers 
licensed in 1558-59 (Arber, 1, 96). 

34. “A grace befor dynner,” signed “ Amen,” is by Spooner. 
Cf. No. 35. 

35. “A grace aftare dynnare,” signed “ Amen, quothe Sponare.” 
Nos. 34 and 35 were registered in 1561-62 (Arber, 1, 179) : 


Recevyd of Alexandre lacye for his lycense for pryntinge of serten 
graces to be sayde before Denner and after Denner/ with a balled 
intituled A lamentation of the mesyrye of mankynde .. . viij* 


The second ballad was No. 25, above. It is probable that this was 
the very first issue of Nos. 25, 34, 35. The ms. undoubtedly fol- 
lowed printed copies. The entry in the Registers shows that the 
two “ Graces” were printed on one broadside: the first “ Grace,” 
or first part, was signed simply “ Amen,” the second “ Grace ” was 
signed “ Amen, quoth Spooner,” just as in the Ms. 

36. A ballad by John Wallis of the courtship and wedding of 
“Jocky and Jenny.” This is the liveliest and the best ballad— 
ignoring “ Chevy Chase ”—in the ms. It begins “ Our Jockye sale 
have our Jenny,” and this line. is also used as a partial refrain. 
When the ballad was first printed it is impossible to tell, but it was 
registered for publication as “ A Ballad of Jockey and Jenny ” by 
John Trundle on December 9, 1615 (Arber, 11, 579). 

40. A coarse ballad signed “ Fynys, quod Johan Walles,” the 
first three lines of which, it seems worth while to note, are imitated 
by (or imitate) No. 28, a ballad by Spooner. 

41. A ballad by John Wallis in which women are extravagantly 
praised (something quite rare in broadsides!). Perhaps this is the 
ballad of “the prayse of Women” licensed by Thomas Colwell in 
1563-64 (Arber, 1, 235). 

47%. Hight verses, signed “Finis, the autor unsertayn,” be- 
ginning, 

From a dissimilynge frende unjuste, 
From a sarvante dowtfull to truste. ... 


Possibly this formed part of the ballad “ agaynste Dyssembelers ” 
which Colwell licensed in 1567-68 (Arber, 1, 357). 

49. This ballad has the refrain “ But I wyll say nothinge,” under 
which title it was registered by Colwell in 1564-65 (Arber, 1, 270). 
50. This ballad is about a Dearth, possibly that referred to in 
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Stowe’s Annals, sub anno 1564. For a ballad on this dearth, regis- 
tered in 1564, see Arber, I, 262. 
52. Begins, 
Aryse and wak, for Cristis sake, 
Aryse, I say agayn; 
Awake, all ye that synfull be, 
Awak, for fear of payn, 


and was registered by Pekering in 1557 (Arber, 1, 74) as a ballad 
of “a Ryse and wake.” As this was the very first entry made in 
the Stationers’ Registers, the identification is extremely interesting. 
Cf. No. 11, above. 

58. Contains only these verses : 


My fancie did T fix 
In faithfull forme and frame, 
In hope there should no bloustringe blast 
Have power to move the same; 
And as the godes do knowe and world can witnesse bere, 
I never served other saynt nor idole other where. 


This is the first two stanzas, verbatim, of “ An excellent Song of an 
outcast Louer, to, All in a Garden green,” which is preserved in 
A Handfull of Pleasant Delights. The ballad was apparently 
written after 1565, when “ All in a Garden Green ” was printed 
(Arber, 1, 295); but it may have appeared before this, since the 
poulter’s measure of the “ Excellent Song ” could hardly have been 


written with the peculiar measure of “The Garden Green” in 
mind. The tune may be an error made by the publisher. 
59. A ballad “To the tune of Lusty gallant,” beginning 


I rede howe that the marbell stone 
Throwgholed ys by rany dropps. 


A ballad preserved in B. M. ms. Cotton. Vesp. A. xxv (ed. Boed- 
deker, loc. cit., 11, 88) begins, 


So longe may a droppe fall, 
pat it may perse a stone. 


Both ballads were suggested by the poem “That length of time 
consumeth all thinges” in the second edition (1557) of Tottel’s 
(p. 228), which begins 


What harder is then stone, what more then water soft? 
Yet with soft water drops, hard stones be persed softe. 


60. “ A newe ballad entytuled, Lenton stuff, for a lyttell munny 
ye maye have inowghe; To the tune of the Crampe... . Finis, 
quothe W. Elderton.” W. Pekering licensed a ballad called “lenton 
stuffe” in 1569-70 (Arber, 1, 407), no doubt a re-issue of this 
ballad. The form in which the title is given suggests that a printed 
broadside was followed. Of this ballad Wright remarked (p. ix): 
“This must have been one of his [ Elderton’s] earliest productions. 
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It is known only from its existence in this manuscript. Elderton’s 
earliest printed ballads appeared about the year 1562.” As a matter 
of fact, Elderton’s earliest known ballad, “The Panges of loue,” 
was printed by Richard Lant in March, 1559-60. No. 60 probably 
first appeared about 1562-63. Cf. No. 5, above. 

63. A ballad on Troilus and Cressida “To the tune of Fayne 
woold I fynd sum pretty thynge to geeve unto my lady.” This was 
registered by T. Purfoote in 1565-66 (Arber, 1, 300). The ballad 
from which the tune is named is preserved in the Handfull; a 
moralization of the Handfull ballad, “a fayne wolde I have a godly 
on to shewe vnto my ladye,” was licensed in 1566-67 (Arber, 
I, 340). 

64. A ballad beginning “ Wysdom woold I wyshe to have,” under 
which title it was licensed by John Cherlewood in 1563 and a day 
or two later relicensed by Thomas Colwell (Arber, 1, 231, 232). 
The ballad tells the story of the judgment of King Solomon. 

66. A ballad beginning 


Wemen to prayse who takes in hand, 
A number must displayse. 


It was registered in September, or October, 1564 (Arber, 1, 265), 
in the following fashion: 


Receaved of Wylliam Pekerynge for his lycense for pryntinge 
of ij ballettes the one intituled Women to please Who taketh in 
hande/ the other anombre muste Dyspleasse with a Dyaloge vpon 
OCRivtaten Garth... ccc ccceccscccccnsccsescsccccscegessess viij* 


In 1612 this ballad was included almost verbatim (but with an 
additional second stanza) in Richard Johnson’s Crown Garland of 
Golden Roses (Percy Society ed., p. 52)—an interesting example 
of how ballad-mongers utilized the works of their predecessors. 

67. This is apparently a sequel to No. 66, and must have followed 
closely upon it. No. 67 is signed “ Finis, Wylliam Case.” Perhaps 
Case was the writer from whom Johnson appropriated No. 66. 

74. This ballad, of six twelve-line stanzas, is evidently the 
original of “ Adewe, Sweete Harte,” a ballad of three twelve-line 
stanzas “imprinted at London... by Wylliam Gryffith ... 
1569 ” and reprinted in Lilly’s Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 222- 
223. These extracts will show the resemblance: 


(No. 74) (Lilly, p. 222) 
Adew, my pretty pussy, Adewe, sweete harte, adewe! 
Yow pynche me very nere; Syth we must- parte! 
Yowre sudden parture thus To lose the loue of you 
Hath chawnged much my chere... It greues my harte... 
Prynce Arthur cums agayne, sir, Syr Launcelotte comes againe, syr, 
So tellethe me myne host; So men do saye; 
Dick Swashe keepes Salesbury Tom Tosse wyll sayle to Spayne, 
plane, syr, sir, 


And schowrethe styll the cost. By Tyborne awaye. 
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75. A ballad beginning “ At bewtyse bar, where I dyd stand.” 
This is George Gascoigne’s “The arraignment of a Louer”: it 
contains only five stanzas, the second and the last three of the poem 
as published in the Posies, 1576, being omitted. It was reprinted 
as a broadside ballad on September 3, 1580 (Arber, m1, 376). 
Hazlitt, in his edition of the Complete Poems (11, 335), said that 
the commendatory poems prefixed to Hollyband’s French Littelton, 
1566, “may be assumed to be the earliest published verses of 
Gascoigne ”; but the verses preserved in this Ms. had not only 
appeared before 1566 but also show a probability that Gascoigne’s 
earliest work was published as broadside ballads! 

76. A ballad beginning “The prymerose in the greene forest,” 
under which title it was registered by Thomas Colwell in 1563-64 
(Arber, 1, 237). Into it four stanzas of another ballad have been 
inserted. One of these is: 


Have over the water to Floryda, 
Farewell, gay Lundon, nowe; 

Throw long deles by land and sese, 
I am brawght, I cannot tell howe, 

To Plymwoorthe towne, in a thredbare gowne, 
And mony never [a] dele. 

With hy! wunnot a wallet do well? 


Ebsworth (Roxburghe Ballads, vir, 572) quotes this stanza—in 
modernized spelling and with the refrain, “ Hey trixi trim, go trixi 


trim, and will not a wallet do well? ”—from Simpson’s School of 
Shakspere (1, 151), with the remark: “ This fragment of a ballad 
relating to the disasters of Stukely in Florida is all that has been 
preserved.” Simpson seems to have got the stanza from Westcote’s 
View of Devonshire, a work not accessible to me. Presumably 
Westcote did not get his verses from the Ashmolean ms. The four 
stanzas in the Ms. undoubtedly formed part of “a ballett made by 
one beyinge greatly impoverysshed by the viage prepared to Terra 
Floryday &c,” which A. Lacy licensed in 1564-65 (Arber, 1, 263). 
The ballad was evidently well known by 1567, when Horestes was 
printed, for in this interlude (Brandl’s Quellen, p. 504) a song is 
sung “to ye tune of ‘ haue ouer ye water to floride’ or ‘ selengers 
round’”; it was also mentioned in Thomas Nashe’s Have With 
You to Saffron Walden, 1596 (Works, ed. McKerrow, 111, 67), and 
is sung in Robert Armin’s Two Maids of More-clacke, 1609 (sign. 
C36. Tudor Facsimile Texts). 

The telescoping of the two ballads has played havoc with the 
refrain. Most of the stanzas end merely with the phrase “ With 
hy!” but the last stanza has “ With hy! tryksy trym, go tryksy, 


*They are reprinted in C. H. Firth’s American Garland, Oxford, 1915, 
pp. 7-8, under the title of “ Have Over the Water to Florida.” Cf. also his 
notes, pp. 85-86. 
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wunnot a wallet do well?” Fortunately I have noticed that the 
first stanza of the “Primrose” ballad is quoted in Thomas 
Deloney’s Gentle Craft, Part 11, circa 1598 (Works, ed. Mann, 
p. 176): 
The Primrose in the greene Forrest, 
the Violets they be gay: 
The double Dazies and the rest, 
' that trimly decks the way, 
Doth moue the spirits with braue delights, 
whose beauties Darlings be: 
With hey tricksie, trim goe tricksie, 
vnder the greenewood tree. 
From Deloney’s quotation, it is evident that the “hey tricksie ” 
refrain belonged originally to the “ Primrose ” ballad and that the 
latter is the original of a ballad included in the Scottish Gude and 
Godlie Ballatis, 1567 (ed. A. F. Mitchell, 1897, Scot. Text Soc 
, } ” 
pp. 204 ff.), which begins: 
The Paip, that Pagane full of pryde, 
He hes vs blindit lang, 
For quhair the blind the blind dois gyde, 
Na wounder baith ga wrang; 
Lyke Prince and King, he led the Regne, 
Of all Iniquitie: 
Hay trix, tryme go trix, vnder the grene wod tre. 


Mitchell was greatly puzzled by the refrain, which he decided must 
be connected with the Robin Hood ballads. 


From these notes it appears that Ashmole ms. 48 was copied 
during 1557-65. The fact that the last two ballads (No. 76) in 
the collection were registered in 1563-65 makes it seem probable 
that Nos. 5, 30, 47, and 60, though entered in the Registers for the 
first time after 1565, had been printed and copied into the Ms. 
before that date. Nos. 12, 13, 15, 19, 22, 58, 66, 75 and parts of 
76 are, as I have shown, preserved also in printed copies, with 
which they agree so closely as to indicate that they were transcribed 
from print and not, as all previous writers have said, from the 
recitation of some singer or from manuscript; Nos. 34, 35, and 60 
show unmistakable signs of having been copied from print; No. 16 
was certainly printed, for otherwise its first line could not have 
been used as the tune of Thomas Richardson’s ballad; and No. 11 
is preserved in two manuscript copies with variations due, it seems, 
to the copyists of the printed text. The fact that other ballads in 
this collection were entered in the Registers before 1565 strengthens 
the presumption that from printed broadsides the Ms. was compiled. 
To be sure, some of John Wallis’s ballads, especially in . their 
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remarkable dependence on alliteration, seem to be much older than 
the other pieces in the ms., though Wallis may have purposely 
affected an antiquated style. Apparently only one (No. 41) of his 
ballads was printed after 1557 (when the Stationers’ Registers 
begin), but perhaps some of them, as well as other ballads in the 
Ms. of which I have here taken no notice, were included-in the 796 
ballads that in 1560 were stored—without having been entered in 
the Registers—in a cupboard in Stationers’ Hall. 

It is not unreasonable, then, to suppose that “Chevy Chase ” 
(No. 8) was printed in broadside form under the name of Richard 
Sheale, and that the “rude style” of which so much has been 
made * was due to Sheale’s misunderstanding of the lines, to the 
ignorance of the ballad-monger who prepared them for the press, 
and to the copyist who, as was his wont, in the ms. still further 
corrupted the printed text. It must have been from the lost broad- 
side that “ Chevy Chase” finally reached the ear of Sir Philip 
Sidney, just as it was from a lost broadside (the existence of which 
has before this time not even been suspected) that No. 66, seventy 
years after its original publication, made its way into Johnson’s 
Crown Garland. 

Wright’s conjecture that this Ms.-was Sheale’s own work, his 
book of airs, appears to have no foundation in fact and is not at 
all probable. Indeed the great care taken by the copyists to sign 
the ballads with the names of their authors (No. 47 is signed “ the 
author uncertain”) would alone go far towards disproving it, and 
proving that printed copies were followed. A minstrel of Sheale’s 
type could not possibly have sung more than two or three of the 
pieces contained in the ms. Imagine him singing poems by Lord 
Surrey and George Gascoigne! A few doggerel verses of Sheale’s 
own composition are preserved in the ms., and show that he was 
dependent for money, food, and lodging on the good will of his 
hearers, who were usually, one judges, like his patron Lord Strange, 
persons of rank; and it is hardly credible that Sheale hoped to gain 
this reward by singing these ballads, which every ballad-singer in 
England, with the modest hope of selling his broadsides for a penny 
each, was singing free. Minstrels no doubt sang “ Chevy Chase ” 
until it was preémpted by ballad-singers ; but they cannot have sung, 


?For Professor Child’s opinion about the “rude style” see his Ballads, 
mt. 305, 
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and copied into a book, “ Wisdom Would I Wish to Have,” “I Will 
Say Nothing,” or “ Women to Praise ” without degenerating into 
ordinary ballad-singers—and without giving up the “ mutton and 
veal” so eagerly desired by and so “good for Richard Sheale.” 
Sheale’s other poems—with the exception of an epitaph on the 
Countess of Derby, which bears every sign of having been composed 
for publication by the ballad-press—are mere letters in rime, which 
very likely made their way into the Ms. from his autograph. They 
may actually have been sent to one of the compilers of the ms. 

MS. Ashmole 48 is not at all the remarkable compilation that 
Wright called it. To say nothing of the astonishing Percy Folio 
(astonishing because of its mixture of decent and ribald, pious and 
maudlin, ultra-broadside and fine traditional ballads), it is perhaps 
not so remarkable as the British Museum ms. Cotton Vesp. A. xxv, 
to which references have been made above, and certainly cannot 
compare with the Shirburn Ballads, a collection of vulgar and 
pious, jocular and highly sensational ballads transcribed from 
printed broadsides into a manuscript of the reign of James I, 
recently edited by Mr. Andrew Clark.* Instead, it is merely a 
commonplace book of a type which Englishmen from the fourteenth 


century through the nineteenth have been fond of keeping,—a 
type ranging from the Vernon and Auchinleck ss. to the ballad 
collections of Peter Buchan and Sir Walter Scott. 


Hyper E. Roiiins. 


Aspermont, Texas. 





NHG. BESCHUPPEN, BESCHUMMELN 


In PBBeitr. xxxvitt, 334 ff., E. Gutmacher attempts to establish 
a semantic connection between NHG. beschuppen and beschum- 
meln, words which have never been satisfactorily explained. His 
article was written in reply to a previous attempt at explanation of 
the words by H. Schroeder in the Ger. Rom. Monatsschrift, 111, 
174f. Following the suggestion of Franck, Anz. f.d. Alt. x1, 17, 


* Perhaps three-fourths of the Shirburn Ballads were entered for publica- 
tion at Stationers’ Hall, though Clark points out none of the entries. Some 
of the ballads are as old as 1564; others were copied down from sheets first 
published about 1616, the date at which (says Clark) the Ms. was com- 
pleted. Clark thinks that the entire Ms. was copied from ballads issued in 
the years 1585-1616. 
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both articles try to establish a common semantic development of 
the meaning ‘ deceive, cheat ’ in the two words. 

Schroeder develops the meaning of beschummeln from that of 
beschuppen, i. e., “dem Fisch die Schuppen abstreifen, ihn nackt, 
kahl machen.” One of the meanings of schummel is ‘ cortex’ and 
that of the verb, “ baumrinden,” i. e., take the bark off a tree, so 
he thinks: “ Beschummeln ist eigentlich dem Baum den Schummel 
(d.i. Rinde) abziehen, ihn nackt machen, enthiuten.” Gutmacher 
objects to this explanation as too narrow, because it is based on one 
meaning of the word schummel. His own explanation, however, 
exposes him to the same criticism for it is based on the meaning of 
the word schummel in one dialect, the EFris., and likewise disre- 
gards meanings of the words in other dialects. The meaning for 
schummel in EFris. ‘Schmutz, Schmutzdecke,’ leads him to connect 
it with EFris. schummer ‘halb dunkel, dammerig.’* He finds a 
Holstein word schuppstunne ‘Dammerung’ which he calls a parallel 
form to EFris. schummelstunde with the same meaning, thus estab- 
lishing, as he thinks, a semantic connection between the two stems. 
The meaning ‘ deceive,’ then, according to his explanation, arose as 
follows: “ mit Schuppen bedecken (as opposed to Schroeder’s ex- 
planation), verdunkeln, hinters Licht fiihren, betriigen.” He then 
givs (p. 336 f.) a number of examples of words, which, he believes, 
show the same semantic development. Curiously enuf, none of 
these examples shows the development: ‘cover, darken; deceive,’ 
but rather the sequence: ‘bedaub, besmear: deceive,’ a perfectly 
obvious and very common semantic development. If his semantic 
sequence were correct, one would expect to find in his illustrativ 
material words, not only with the meanings ‘ beschmutzen, be- 
schmieren,’ but also such as ‘dunkel machen, dimmern, triibe 
machen, bedecken ’ etc., or some meaning that would come from the 
fundamental idea as Gutmacher sees it, namely, ‘ cover; darken.’ 
But only one of his examples, viz. LG. begliimen ‘ betriigen,’ glum 
‘triibe, vom Wasser,’ glummen ‘triib machen’ shows this funda- 
mental idea at all and this can be accounted for in other ways.? 


*EFris. schummer ‘ Diimmerung’ is probably a secondary formation to 
NHG. schimmer ‘ Glanz,’ OS. skimo, MHG. scheme ‘ Schatten,’ OE. scimian 
‘dunkel sein, geblendet werden,’ scimian ‘scheinen.’ Cf. Falk Torp, Etym. 
Wo. 1, 996. 

It is very unlikely that beglimen ‘deceive’ is related to glummen 
‘triibe machen.’ Cf. MLG. glimen ‘hinterlistig anfallen,’ glumende 
‘tiickisch.’ Cf. further, Zupitza, Germ. Gutt. p. 175. 
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To my knowledge, the idea ‘make dark, darken’ does not develop 
the meaning ‘ deceive’ except where it is connected with the idea 
‘to blind,’ or with the idea ‘ to hide, conceal.’ * 

It is evident, then, that Gutmacher has not proved his point. 
Not only does his semantic connection of beschummeln with 
beschuppen fail to satisfy, but the particular meanings he givs of 
schummeln as found in EFris. could not develop the meaning 
‘ deceive ’ in the words as found in the other Germanic dialects. 

I shal try to show, that, altho both words may be referred to the 
same Ger. base *sku- having the primary meaning ‘ move, move 
quickly’ (cf. Fick 11, 466; Falk Torp. Ltym. Wb. 11, 1047), yet 
each has an entirely distinct semantic development. 

In the case of schuppen the following variant stem endings ar 
found in the different Germanic dialects: 6. p. bb, pp. pf. Of 
these stems we must differentiate two distinct groups of words, 
the Low German and the High German forms. The former ar 
represented by the normal forms schubben, schuppen, the latter by 
schupfen, schuppen, the form with pp being common to both. 
Both groups develop the meaning ‘ deceive,’ but in entirely different 
ways. It is not unlikely that the words with one stem ending hav 
influenst those of another, especially the double forms, and hav 
brought about a confusion of both form and.meaning. The influ- 
ence of German schaben is also possible in the LG. forms. Cf. 
MLG. schéve, schubbe, schobbe all meaning ‘ Schuppe.’ This may 
also account for the divergent explanations of the word which hav 
been given.‘ 

Let us examine the meanings of the words as found in the 
various dialects. The group represented mainly in the Low Ger- 


*The writer has made a study of the semantic development of the idea 
‘deceive’ in the different Germanic dialects and hopes to publish soon the 
results of this investigation. 

‘The explanations heretofore given for the words take into account only 
one semantic development of the idea ‘ deceive’ in each word. Consequently, 
there has been a divergence of opinion as to what this development was. 
Weigand develops the meaning from the HG. form beschupfen and disre- 
gards an independent development of LG. beschubben beschuppen. Fick 
and Kluge refer beschuppen to a Ger. base *skuf-, *skup-, *skub- ‘ spotten.’ 
The meaning ‘deceive’ would then develop from an original ‘springen, 
hiipfen, scherzen.’ Paul, DWb., p. 76, notes the meaning ‘ deceive,’ but does 
not know whether to refer its development to LG. or the HG. form of the 


word. 


3 
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man dialects develops the idea ‘deceive’ from the meanings ‘ rub 
off, skin, flay, rob: cheat.’ Compare the meanings of the following: 

MLG. schubbe, schobbe ‘schuppe,’ schoven “beschuppen, betriigen,’ 
schubben ‘ die Schuppen entfernen,’ EFris. beschubben, beschuppen 
‘bereiben, bekratzen, abkratzen; betriigen, schiidigen,’ LG. schub- 
ben ‘reiben, kratzen, schaben,’ schuppen ‘stossen, der Schuppen 
berauben, einen auspliindern, betriigen,’ beschuppen ‘ anfiihren, 
tiberlisten, betriigen.’ 

The High German forms from the same stem ar intensives of 
NHG. schieben and the development of deceive in them, I take to 
be: ‘move quickly, suddenly, giv a sudden push, push over; get 
the better of: deceive,’ from which would also develop the mean- 
ings ‘ tease, plague,’ etc., regarded by Kluge as giving the meaning 
‘deceive.’ Cf. also Weigand Wb. 1, 214f. They ar: OHG. scupfa 
‘ Schaukelbrett,’ MHG. schu pf ‘ Schwung, schaukelnde Bewegung,’ 
NHG. schupf, schupp ‘ schneller, heftiger Stoss,’ schupfen, schup- 
pen ‘ schnell und heftig stossen ; einen von etw. fortstossen ; hiipfen, 
tanzen; einen durch List und Kabale aus seiner Stellung entfer- 
nen; einen zum besten haben, iibertélpeln, necken; etw. heimlich 
wegnehmen,’ Bav. schupfen ‘zum besten haben, itibertolpeln.’ 

In middle Germany, especially, there was confusion in both form 
and meaning between the two groups. Even in the Low German 
dialects some meanings of schuppen point to this development; 
schubben, however, is, as far as observed, never confused with 
schupfen. The meaning ‘deceive’ in schuppen and its variants 
has, therefore, at least two distinct semantic developments. 

Many examples of words showing a similar semantic development 
could be cited. I giv only a few. For group one: MLG. schdve 
‘ Fischschuppe,’ NIcel. skdfir ‘ was abgeschabt wird,’ NHG. schaben 
‘kratzen, polieren; jem. etw. schabend, stossend entfernen, einer 
Sache berauben,’ Westph. schabben ‘ etw. durch Betrug erlangen,’ 
NE. shave ‘ remove by slicing; strip, fleece, cheat, swindle.’ MLG. 
villen ‘schinden, das Fell abziehen,’ Du. villen ‘ aussaugen, das 
Fell iiber die Ohren ziehen, EFris. fillen ‘hauten, schinden; 
kiirzen, betriigen.’ Literal and figurativ uses of words like English 
fleece, skin, strip, pluck and German schinden, bescheren, enthduten 
etc. illustrate best how common this development is. 

For group two: ‘get the better of: deceive” we may note the 
following: MHG. snal ‘rasche Bewegung,’ iibersnellen ‘ iiberstiir- 
zen, riicklings niederwerfen; an Schnelligkeit iibertreffen; iiber- 
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vorteilen, prellen, NHG. schnellen ‘iibervorteilen,’ beschnellen 
‘betriigen,’ Bav. schnellen ‘ schnallen, knallen ; betriigen.’ 

NE. dial. best ‘ excel; vanquish or overcome, take advantage of, 
overreach ; cheat.’ Here belong also a large number of NHG. words 
compounded with the prefix iiber- with the meaning ‘ get the better 
of, such as iiberlisten, iibertélpeln, tibervorteilen, or NE. over- in 
overreach, oversee, overwit, etc. 

In the case of beschummeln just as in that of beschuppen there 
is indicated a double development of the idea ‘ deceive’ from the 
primary base. This base ‘ move quickly ’ develops on the one hand 
the meanings: ‘move back and forth, quickly, deceptively, be 
shifty, wily; deceive,’ and on the other: ‘ move slowly, stelthily, 
do slowly, awkwardly, botch; idle, trifle; be trifling, deceptiv: 
deceive.’ Cf. NE. fool away and befool. From the meaning ‘ move 
slowly’ also develop: ‘ go or do in a slovenly manner; be dirty,’ 
and this may giv the meanings ‘dirt, filth’ found in EFris. 
schummel and related words, from which Gutmacher attempts to 
derive his meaning ‘ deceive.’ > In one dialect, therefore, beschum- 
meln may develop the meaning ‘ deceive’ from the underlying idea 
of a quick, deceptiv movement, whereas in another the fundamental 
thought ‘ be lazy, trifling: deceptiv’ may be predominant. 

Schummeln and variant forms appear in the various dialects as 
follows: LG. schummeln ‘ unordentlich, schlottrig einhergehen, 
beim Gehen den Ko6rper viel und unndtig bewegen,’ EFris. schum- 
meln ‘ waschen, scheuern, reinigen; hin und her schicken, herum- 
schieben, heimlich betreiben; betriigerisch vorgehen,’ sich schwm- 
meln ‘sich fertig machen, beeilen; etw. heimlich fortschaffen,’ 
beschummeln ‘reinigen, betriigen, hinters Licht fiihren,’ NHG. 
schummeln ‘ hin und her laufen, stébern suchen, geschaftig laufen, 
durch Geschwindigkeit od. List betriigen,’ beschummeln ‘in nied- 
riger Weise betriigen, Sax., Bav. schummeln beschummeln ‘hin 
und her laufen ; betriigen.’ 

The following words show the same semantic development. 
Since the meaning ‘ move quickly ’ often develops in the same stem 
the meaning ‘ move slowly,’ (cf. EFris. fusken below) it is difficult 
to keep the two semantic groups distinct and to tell in every case 


5It is also possible that the idea ‘Schmutz, Schmutzdecke’ in EFris. 
schummel comes from the idea ‘move back and forth, rub, scour, i.e., 
remove dirt, filth,’ as indicated in the EFris. verb. 
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whether the meaning ‘ deceive’ develops from the one or the other. 
I do not attempt, therefore, to keep entirely separate the two 
groups. 

EFris. fudden ‘ unordentlich und nachlissig arbeiten, pfuschen ; 
heimlich beiseite schaffen, NHG. fuden fudeln ‘nachlissig 
arbeiten,’ Westph. fudeln ‘betriigen,’ sek fudeln ‘sich heimlich 
hingeben, schleichen,’ Lothr. fudeln ‘ sudeln, oberflichlich arbeiten ; 
betriigen.’ 

NHG. fuseln ‘ mit Eilfertigkeit geschaftig sein, an etw. hin und 
her bewegen,’ Swiss fuselen ‘ unordentlich rasch eine Arbeit abtun, 
pfuschen; beim Spiel betriigen.’ Cf. also the meanings of NE. 
foozle, NHG. fuscheln, fuschen, pfuschen, Pruss. fuschen, fuscheln, 
EFris. fusken ‘ pfuschen, rasch, nachlassig und schlecht arbeiten, 
etw. in Hile betreiben; heimlich wegreissen,’ fuskeré ‘ Betriigerei.’ 
NE. dial. shammock ‘ walk with shambling, unsteady gait; idle 
about; hesitate; act awkwardly; bungle; trifle deceptively, cheat,’ 
sham ‘ cheat, trick, deceive; shirk, disregard, treat lightly.’ 

NE. shuffle ‘dance; wriggle about; cheat; move the feet along 
the ground without raising them, bring in in a deceitful manner.’ 

Du. tranten trendeln ‘schlendern, lassig und gemichlich sich 
einher bewegen; trodeln, arbeiten, ohne vom Fleck zu kommen,’ 
ME. tranten bitranten ‘ deceive,’ NE. trant ‘ run, turn, act trickily, 
employ deception.’ 

It seems evident, therefore, that beschuppen and beschummeln 
do not hav the same semantic development. The meaning ‘ deceive ” 
in the two words not only comes about entirely differently in each, 
but we actually hav within each word two distinct developments of 
the idea. Similar cases where the same word wil in different 
dialects develop a certain meaning along entirely different lines ar 
not uncommon. For example, NE. shuffle given above, develops 
the meaning ‘cheat’ from the idea of deceptiv movement. LG. 
schuffelen ‘ walk clumsily, with dragging feet, mix; deal dishon- 
estly, play unfairly,’ on the other hand, develops the meaning 
‘cheat’ from the act of shuffling cards in a game. 


SAMUEL KROESCH. 


University of Minnesota. 
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Les Incipit des poémes francais antérieurs au XVI" siécle. Réper- 
toire bibliographique établi a Vaide des notes de M. Paul Meyer 
par ArTHUR Lancrors. Paris, Librairie Ancienne Honoré 
Champion, Editeur Edouard Champion. 8vo. Tome I, pp. 
vil + 444. 


In the last few years a number of books have been published 
which are indispensable guides to the researches of serious students 
of medieval literature. In Latin literature we have A. G. Little’s 
Initia operum latinorum quae saeculis XIII, XIV, XV attribu- 
untur (1904) and M. Vattasso’s Initia Patrum aliorumque scrip- 
torum ecclesiasticorum ex Mignei Patrologia et ex compluribus 
aliis libris (Rome, 1906-8), and in English, Carleton Brown’s A 
Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, of which 
the first volume was published in 1916. The earliest work, how- 
ever, of just this kind was deveted to a French literary genre by 
Gaston Raynaud, in his Bibliographie des chansonniers des XIII* 
et XIV* siécles, published in 1884, and this work is incidentally 
supplemented in its own particular subject in the recently pub- 
lished work, which covers so much wider a field, Les Incipit des 
poémes frangais antérieurs au XVI° siécle. This work is based 
upon the notes, made for his own convenience, by the lamented 
Professor Paul Meyer, who for fifty years before his death stood 
preéminent among scholars on account of his unique acquaintance 
with every department of the medieval literature of France, both 
north and south. This acquaintance, which he revealed in numer- 
ous books and articles, of which we owe a list to Mr. Seymour de 
Ricci (Revue archéologique, 1917, 11, 436-54), was not merely that 
"of the trained cataloguer, but of the literary historian. The re- 
sponsible author is Professor Lingfors the Swedish Romance 
scholar, who has shown the same interests of the older scholar in 
his analyses of manuscripts, and in his editions in the less attract- 
ive fields of Old French literature. 

This first volume is devoted to the incipits of the poems which 
interested Professor Meyer, arranged alphabetically, with cross- 
references to both variants of readings and versions, and references 
to editions, or descriptions of, the manuscripts in which the poems 
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entered are found. The best-read students of Old French will be 
saved time and worry, and rejoice accordingly, in being able to 
discover at once whether, and where, some work he finds either 
in a manuscript or mentioned in a catalogue of manuscripts, has 
been published, and the novice will have no excuse, henceforth, for 
publishing as an unknown work something which has been known, 
and commented on, a number of times. Unfortunately, one finds 
-straightway occasion to criticize the unfortunate use made of his 
material by the compiler, Professor Langfors. Professor Meyer, in 
making these notes for his own convenience, referred for details 
on the manuscripts of certain poems to his own article in the His- 
toire littéraire, Xxx111, on the lives of the saints, and to Niatebus’s 
Die nicht-lyrischen Strophenformen des Altfranzdsischen, just as 
he failed to mention the incipit of the Roman de la Rose, with a 
reference to Langlois’s work on its manuscripts, while he gave a 
complete list of the manuscripts of the Ysopet of Marie de France 
(68), and of the Roman de Troie (360-1), of which excellent edi- 
tions, with full descriptions of the manuscripts, have been pub- 
lished. One has no occasion to find fault with the learned scholar’s 
private notes, however temperamental they may be, but it was the 
business of the compiler who printed them to give them a uniform- 
ity in detail of information, even at the cost of increasing the size 
of his work, by referring to the manuscripts containing the several 
lives of saints and other poems. The second volume is to contain 
indices of subjects; it should also include a list of manuscripts 
referred to, such as is to be found in the Table des trente premiers 
volumes of the Romania, but the unfortunate system of giving 
second-hand references in the first volume makes this important 
addition hardly feasible. Such an index to manuscripts would 
have saved the compiler a number of errors and omissions. To cite 
two typical examples of the advantage of such an index: On p. 
142 under the incipit: 


Festes mauvaisement coultive 
Qui de bonnes euvres oisive, 


reference is made to the two manuscripts Avranches 244, and Paris, 
B. N., nouv. acq. fr. 6835, on which is based the text of the poem 
on the “ Légende des danseurs maudits,” by G. Raynaud in the 
Mélanges Wilmotte, 11, 569. On p. 225 is cited the edition of E. 
Walberg of “Deux anciens potmes inédits sur saint Simon de 
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Crépy ” (Lunds Univ. Arsskr., N. F., Afd. 1, vol. v1, No. 5, 1909), 
as a reference to one of the poems, but one does not find the incipit 
of the other poem published in the same work, based on the above- 
mentioned manuscripts. Detailed descriptions of these manu- 
scripts are available, of that of Avranches in the Cat. gén. des MSS. 
des bibliothéques publ. de France x (1889), 122, and of that of 
Paris by L. Delisle in the Jour. des Savants, 1899, 500-5. A refer- 
ence to these descriptions would have identified as parts of one 
work those poems entered under (p. 57): 


Ceux qui puissans et riches a tousjours estre vuelent 
Entendent es vroiz biens qui ainsi croistre seulent, 


and a version of the life of St. Alexis (p. 167) : 
Il ot en cel temps de jadis, 


the latter being attributed to Eustache, prieur de la Fontaine 
Notre-Dame, who was only the patron of the nameless author. 
These same manuscripts would have supplied a number of missing 
items. Again, under (409): 

Tres douches gens, or entendés 

En l’oneur Dieu, qui fu penés, 


Le Trespas Nostre-Dame, reference is made to ms. Arras 742. But 
there is no incipit for the prologue: 


Oes, seigneur, pour Dieu le trés doulz roy amant 
Sy orez une istoire qui est belle et plaisant 


(cf. L. Pannier in G. Paris, La Vie de Saint Alexis, 1887, 337-8) 
of a version of the Vie de Saint Alexis entered under (132) : 


Ens en l’onneur de Dieu, le pere tout puisant, 


although at times care seems to be taken in this work to cite vari- 
ants of incipits. Finally, one fails to find the incipit of the Roman 
de la Belle Heléne: 


Seigneurs plaise vous oir glorieuse canchon. 
Je croy que de milleur dire ne porroit-on 


(Cat. gén. des MSS. des bibl. publ. des départ., 1v [1872], 297), 
the principal work in this manuscript (foll. 1r-199v), of which 
there are a number of manuscripts, as well as at least one manu- 
script of another version (W. Séderhjelm, Mém. de la Soc. néo- 
philol. 4 Helsingfors, 1 [1893], 35-6). 
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It is all too evident that the editor has not spent much time in 
arranging, correcting, and supplementing his material, as a few 
instances will show. On p. 8 reference is made to H. Stein, Etudes 
sur Olivier de la Marche, which is also cited pp. 82, 84, 87, but it 
is only on p. 118 that the almost necessary information is given: 
“ Extrait des Mém. de l’Acad. de Belgique, t. xurx.” P. 12: The 
two editions of the Purgatoire de saint Patrice of Marie de France 
by Jenkins certainly deserve mention. P. 19: For Latin versions 
of an independent legend of Seth, cf. Mussafia, “ Sulla leggenda 
del legno della Croce,” Sitzuwngsber. d. Wien. Ak., ux11t (1869), 
184, 197; W. Meyer aus Speyer, “ Die Gesch. d. Kreuzholzes vor 
Christus,” Abhandl. d. K. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., philos-philol. K1., 
XVI, pt. 2, (1882), 130 ff., 166. P. 26: The Roman du Lys has been 
published by F. C. Ostrander, New York, 1915, and its number in 
the Morgan Library is M. 40. P. 27: There is no such periodical 
as the Archaeologica Britannica, as the adjective is superfluous, 
and the page numbers are 1-423. P. 51: For a Catalan “ Fachet ” 
cf. Rom., xv, 192; xv1, 106. P. 54: For prose versions of the 
Curia baronum, cf. edition of F. W. Maitland and W. P. Baildon, 
Selden Society, tv (1891), and on term Stubbs, Constitutional 
Hist. of England, 1 (fifth ed.), 431,n. P. 56: On the Chastie- 
ment des dames of Robert de Blois, cf. C. V. Langlois, La vie en 
France au moyen-dge, 158-9, 173 ff. P. 62: Why omit a reference 
to the incipit of this work of Robert de Blois in citing a fragment 
from it? P. 67: On the Bible of Hugues de Berzi, cf. Langlois, 
op. cit., 65 ff. P. 86: On the Volucraire of Omont, C. Fant, L’Im- 
age du monde, Upsala, 1886, 46-51. On the Vie de Judas, P. F. 
Baum, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., xxxt (1916), 533. P. 97: On 
source of the Histoire d’Adam et d’Eve and on other translations, 
W. Meyer aus Speyer, Abh. d. K. Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., philos.-philol. 
K1., xtv, part 3 (1878), 185 ff., Horstmann, Herrigs Archiv, LXXxIv, 
352. P. 111: Le Pas de Saladin. Add ed. F. E. Lodeman, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, x11 (1897), 11, 42, 105, 187; cf. G. Paris, Journ. des 
Savants 1893, 493-8. La Bible of Guiot de Provins. Add ed. in 
Les Guvres de G. de Provins, J. Orr, 1915. P. 116: A fiche has 
evidently been misplaced “ Ou cuer d’yver, es longues nuyz,” as it 
is found in a fuller form on p. 266. P. 174-5: Jason et Hercules, 
Joly, Roman de Troie, 1, 417, n. 1. P. 187: Add to mss. of Le 
Mireur du monde, B. N.., f. fr. 10237, fol. 203v-207r; H. Omont, 
Bibl. de V Ecole des Chartes, Lx1v (1903), 526. P. 207: Under 
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“ Li messager alassé del chemin ” refer to “ En l’estorie de Bretane 
majour,” p. 127. P. 223: “ Mostrer vous vueil une parolle” is not 
noted as‘a variant of “ Segnor, entendés ma raison” (367), and a 
reference should also have been made to “ Seigneurs, vous que en 
Dieux creez” (383). P. 382: Roman d’Eledus et de Serene. Add 
H. Suchier, Zeitsch. f. rom. Philol., xx1 (1897), 112; P. Meyer, 
Rom., xxvi, 327. P. 441: Le lai de Haveloc has been printed not 
only in the almost inaccessible editions of Madden in the Roxburghe 
Club Publications, and in the privately printed edition of F. 
Michel, but also in the equally rare edition made for the Caxton 
Club by Thomas Wright in 1850, and in the very accessible edition 
in the Rolls Series made by T. D. Hardy and C. T. Martin in 1888, 
of Geffrei Gaimar’s L’estorie des Englois, 1, 290-319, where (320- 
27) are given the variants of the manuscript of the College of 
Arms, usually known as the Heralds’ College, where it is numbered 
Arundel, xIv, as it is correctly cited under “ Bien est raison et droi- 
ture” on p. 46. P. 443: The versified list of the names of the 
companions of William the Conqueror was included in the Chron- 
tcon of John Brompton published in the Historiae Anglicanae 
scriptores decem, ed. R. Twysden, London, 1652, 1, 963-5, the 
source of the list in A. Thierry Hist. de la Conquéte de lV Angleterre 
par les Normands (sixth ed.), 11 (1843), 396 ff., where the refer- 
ence is made to a non-existing book “ Rer. anglic. Script., ed. Sel- 
den.” On the existence of a similar list cf. Dugdale, Monasticon, 
ed. 1846, v1, 230-1; “ Leg. of St. Wolfade and Ruffyn,” vv. 318 ff., 
in C. Horstmann, Altengi. Leg., N. F. 1881, 313, and on the his- 
torical worthlessness of such lists cf. J. Horace Round, Monthly 
Review, 111, June, 1901, 91-111. 

These few examples will show how this most useful book could 
have been made even more useful. It has not been the intention 
of the book to include chansons de geste and lyrics within its scope 
(vi) : that is the reason, perhaps, why a reader is surprised not to 
find a number of dramatic poems noted in their due places. It is 
unfortunate that references to Grober’s article on Old French liter- 
ature in his Grundriss, are ‘conspicuous by their absence, as it 
would have furnished a small quota of unmentioned incipits and 
manuscripts, an omission the more unfortunate as a number of the 
manuscripts have since been destroyed. 


Grorce L. HAMILTON. 
Cornell University. 
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Swinburne and Landor. A Study of their Spiritual Relationship 
and its Effect on Swinburne’s Moral and Poetic Development. 
By W. Brooxs Drayton Henperson. London: Macmillan 
and Company, 1918. 


The task that Mr. Henderson has essayed is, as he himself recog- 
nizes, a difficult and delicate one; to indicate the “spiritual relation- 
ship” of one man to another, when many of the phenomena advanced 
as proof of that relationship are capable of a different explanation, 
is to tread on shadowy ground ; and this is specially true in the case 
of Swinburne, where the cross-currents and shifting tides of influ- 
ence are many and contrasting. The writer‘gives warning at the 
outset that for certain characteristics of Swinburne’s thought 
other men were more responsible than Landor, and at times he 
branches off from his main theme to give credit to some of these 
other sponsors. But his central thesis is that Thalassius is a full 
spiritual autobiography and that Landor, from first to last, was 
the great shaping influence of the main course of Swinburne’s 
moral and poetic development. This argument is not of the kind 
wherein the chain is no stronger than the weakest link ; it is possible 
to leave out various links in the chain of evidence that Mr. Hender- 
son connects together and yet find that an impressive line of connec- 
tion remains between the two poets. The trouble is that so many 
links of the chain, when tested, must be discarded that what is left 
is merely a mass of evidence (valuable of course in itself, since it 
has never before been carefully collected together) that Landor was 
one of the chief influences upon Swinburne—which everyone was 
willing to admit before Mr. Henderson began his investigation. 
Moreover, despite the fair warning that he gives that in many 
instances other influences were at work upon the poet, the emphasis 
laid generally upon Landor gives, when viewed in the mass, a false 
impression of the causes of Swinburne’s development. 

It is necessary to support this criticism by illustrations from the 
book. “The old political religion” of pre-revolutionary and revo- 
lutionary radicals, it is said, “ continued to exist because of Lan- 
dor.” There were many other streamlets that carried these perhaps 
antiquated ideas down to the mid-nineteenth centutry—the tradi- 
tion of Byron and of Shelley for example. Again: to two passages 
in Landor’s writings is traced the inspiration of Atalanta in Caly- 
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don, though Swinburne knew Homer and Ovid from boyhood. 
Again: the example of Landor is made to account for Swinburne’s 
way of introducing into his dramas on historical themes allusions 
to the problems and personalities of his own age. Doubtless Landor 
did this; but the fashion is almost traditional in the English drama, 
from the days of the Elizabethans—“ You may apply this ”— 
through the many politically inspired dramas of the Restoration, 
Revolutionary and Hanoverian periods, to Byron and beyond. 
Again: Landor is given the credit for stimulating Swinburne’s love 
of children (which, Mr. Henderson adds, was also “ duly influenced 
by the eighteenth-century esteem of childhood”) and there is no 
hint given of the immense influence here of the author of L’Art 
d’étre grandpeére nor of the more tender and intimate influence of 
Watts-Dunton’s little nephew, a frequent visitor at The Pines, 
praise of whom runs riot through Swinburne’s family letters and 
who inspired many of the poems of childhood. Again: to Landor, 
along with Blake, is ascribed Swinburne’s reverence for great men, 
his hero-worship—with no mention of the man who made “ hero- 
worship ” a household word, though the complex question of Car- 
lyle’s influence upon Swinburne is an important and interesting 
one. Again, and most noteworthy: there is an excellent discussion 
of the conflict between the influence of Mazzini’s collectivism in 
political theory and the poet’s own individualism. Here, on the 
one hand, Mr. Henderson makes no allusion to the current positiv- 
istic thought (particularly prevalent in the Fortnightly group with 
whom Swinburne had close associations) which was a powerful ally 
with Mazzini in giving a general humanitarian turn to the poet’s 
thought; and, on the other hand, in tracing back to Landor the 
individualism that was at war in Swinburne with Mazzinianism, 
Mr. Henderson leaves out of account a long and sturdy English 
tradition of which Swinburn® was the heir. In none of these cases 
am I denying that Landor had, or may have had, a share of influ- 
ence; but in each one there is a more obvious solution of the 
problem involved. Again: it is simply unthinkable that the eroti- 
cism of Poems and Ballads derives in the slightest measure from 
Landor’s Hellenics. In this connection it is noteworthy that there 
is no indication in the book of the influence of Gautier and that 
practically nothing is made of the phase of Swinburne’s develop- 
ment seen in the second series of Poems and Ballads, which is so 
nearly purely French (albeit chastened) in its inspiration. 
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There is another difficulty. It would have been perhaps reason- 
able, though in accordance with a plan open to such obvious objec- 
tions as are illustrated in the preceding paragraph, to study Lan- 
dor’s influence only; but to speak of some other influences, and 
remain silent about others, leads again to false emphasis. Thus: 
Walt Whitman, between whose “ Songs of Insurrection ” and Songs 
before Sunrise there are certain striking resemblances and to whom 
one of the finest of the latter Songs is addressed, is never mentioned. 
Mrs. Browning is referred to in a matter of detail, but there is no 
indication of the influence of Casa Guidi Windows and Poems 
before Congress upon Swinburne’s poems of the Risorgimento. She 
speaks out as boldly as did ever Landor against the English policy 
of selfish isolation; she recurs constantly to the idea of the dawn 
of democracy; in her. poem Christmas Gifts she uses the tri-color 
motif that Swinburne so beautifully elaborates in A Song of Italy 
and the Song of the Standard and that is woven with exquisite art 
into Hertha and On the Downs. This theme of “the green and 
white and red” Mr. Henderson traces to Meredith’s Vittoria (Miss 
G. A. Jones pointed out the parallel some years ago). Mr. Hender- 
son asserts absolutely and without proof that but for Meredith A 
Song of Italy “could hardly be just what it is, if indeed it could 
have been written at all.” Was Meredith at hand to prompt Swin- 
burne when he wrote the Ode to Mazzini in his college days? Mr. 
Henderson also trace$ to Meredith—fantastically, as I cannot but 
think—the theme of cruelty in love, drawing up a few parallels 
between Modern Love and various pieces in the Poems and Ballads. 
One does not have to subscribe to the suggestion of a French critic 
that the idea was innate in Swinburne’s nature; but there are only 
too many references in Swinburne’s letters to Lord Houghton to a 
certain notorious French marquis who could furnish all needed 
suggestions for this theme. Again: Mr. Henderson makes a good 
deal of the belief that The Garden of Proserpine derives from 
Christina Rossetti’s Dream Land. From-it Swinburne may well 
have derived certain suggestions, but it has been shown that Casimir 
Delavigne’s Les Limbes is beyond question the souree—and this Mr. 
Henderson fails to indicate. 

A series of appendices deals with the problem of dating and 
arranging in approximate chronological order the several poems in 
Poems and Ballads. Here Mr. Henderson attempts again a difficult 
and delicate task. The pitfall into which he slips is the failure to 
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see that many differences in thought and point of view, which he 
explains as due to the gradual development of Swinburne’s ideas 
during a succession of years, is in reality often accounted for as the 
result of varying and at times contradictory moods. Mr. Henderson 
seizes upon whatever bears out his argument and is silent with 
regard to what goes against it. Thus: had the noble line “ Fate is 
a sea without shore and the soul is a rock that abides” been found 
in a poem of 1864-5, it would surely have been instanced as a sign 
of the higher manhood into which Swinburne, through the rebirth 
of Landor’s influence, was emerging. But it happens to be the 
culmination of the argument of an early poem, the Hymn to Proser- 
pine, written in Swinburne’s year of shame, 1862! Again: Dolores 
is instanced as one of the products of the period during which 
Landor’s influence was in abeyance, yet it belongs to 1865. Félise, 
which Mr. Henderson assigns to 1862 (where it must belong to fit 
into his argument) was probably written in 1864. He strangely 
relates Anactoria and The Triumph of Time together; and fails to 
see the close connection between the latter poem and Les Noyades, 
which he groups with The Leper. Yet, beyond doubt, Les Noyades, 
like The Triumph of Time, was inspired by Swinburne’s unsuc- 


cessful love-affair of the sixties, as was also A Leave-Taking. Mr. . 


Henderson does not indicate the close interrelationship of these 
three pieces, which serves to date them all 1862. Many other details 
in these appendices would require comment did space permit. But 
note two general observations. Mr. Henderson is inclined to let 
certain inferences, left on one page as plausible assumptions, serve 
as matters of proof a few pages further on (e.g., on page 257 
Atalanta is “ doubtless composed in part at least in 1864”; on page 
260 it is “composed 1864.” It was in reality begun in 1863). 
Secondly: in dealing with so fine a matter as mental and morat 
growth during seven years (more narrowly, so far as most of the 
poems are concerned, from 1861 to 1864) the difference of a year 
is very important indeed (if the argument be admitted at all). Yet 
Mr. Henderson often dates a piece in such and such a year or “ at 
least within a year or so” without seeing that just the leeway that 
he allows himself is sufficient to turn the poem in question back 
into the period of riotous despair or forward into the time of 
renewed Landorism. For myself, I do not doubt that Swinburne’s 
progress (there was progress of course) was figuratively, as well as 
for a time literally, that depicted in Meredith’s sonnet, The World’s 
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Advance and no nicely adjusted upward movement from year to 
year. 

Mr. Henderson’s remarks on Swinburne’s “ lifelong defence and 
advocacy of tyrannicide ” (derived from Landor) pass lightly over 
the revocation of this doctrine in the sonnet For a Portrait of Felice 
Orsini, and he omits altogether the even more significant passage 
in Marino Faliero (v. 1: “I have erred, who thought by wrong to 
vanquish wrong,” etc.) in both the idea and context of which the 
influence of Mazzini is seen to shine triumphantly above that of 
Landor. He gives the year of Swinburne’s birth as 1838; the year 
of the publication of The Queen Mother and Rosamond as 1861 
(page 34; elsewhere correctly). He speaks of Swinburne’s “ reserv- 
ing” A Song of Italy “until it should have become by four years 
less inopportune ” (than the maturer Mazzinianism of Songs before 
Sunrise) whereas it was published four years before the Songs. 
Athens is placed “a few years” later than The Armada; it is in 
fact earlier by seven years. Bosola is called “ Borsola.” ‘There is 
a very unhappy misquotation from Atalanta on page 37. The Song 
in Time of Revolution is called a Hymn. The phrase “ Catholic 
deism ” (page 188) should be altered to “ Catholic theism ”—no 
strictly orthodox Christian body is deistic. The Pilgrim of Pleasure 
should be The Pilgrimage of Pleasure. There is no such poem in 
Swinburne’s work as Aholah (page 250, and there differentiated 
from The Masque of Queen Bersabe in which a stanza is called 
“ Aholah”). Mr. Henderson says (page 276): “There is nothing 
in Wagner’s libretto that suggests Swinburne’s Laus Veneris.” On 
the contrary, note the opening scene where Tannhiuser, accom- 
panying himself upon the harp, sings the praises of love only at 
the close to fall into infinite lassitude and at length to implore the 
goddess to release him that he may see again the fresh woods and 
pastures of the upper world. Mr. Henderson finds In the Bay 
unique in its “ deliberate confession of faith in some kind of immor- 
tality.” “It is safe to say that in hardly another circumstance in 
his published formal literary work . . . does Swinburne allow him- 
self similar liberty in confessing a faith of this sort.” But see, on 
the contrary, among other poems: In Memory of John William 
Inchbold, the great Elegy on Burton, the Sonnet Sequence on 
Browning, the Threnody on Tennyson, several of the many poems 
inspired by Marston’s death, and Barking Hall: A Year After. In 
some of these poems Swinburne gets no further than-a yearning 
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hope that is almost faith; in others he expresses confidence. Mr. 
Henderson’s “ List of important books” (which does not pretend 
to be a complete bibliography) requires correction in the penulti- 
mate section ; so do some of his notes (e. g., 151, 205). The index 
is quite inadequate. 

It would be ungenerous to close on the note of censure. Mr. 
Henderson, it must be repeated, was aware that to trace unquali- 
fiedly and undividedly to Landor all the nobler characteristics of 
Swinburne’s work would be erroneous. The trouble came in the 
particular application of his general thesis; in the many cases noted 
above further qualification and at times a total change of point of 
view need to be introduced. And of course the various positive 
errors must be corrected. But when all is said, Mr. Henderson’s 
book is distinguished for the control of its material (within positive 
limits), for a peculiar gift for pointing subtle analogies and the 
differences and likenesses of trains of thought, for unusual powers 
of analysis, and for ability to keep steadily in mind a central thesis, 
checking meanwhile any temptation to wander off into the mists of 
mere impressionistic comment. It is of far more value than the 
studies of Swinburne by Wratislaw, Woodberry, Thomas, and 
Welby; in most respects it is better than Mr. Drinkwater’s “ Esti- 
mate”; and in not a few (especially from the point of view of the 
fundamental qualities of Swinburne’s mind and character) it far 
outranks Mr. Gosse’s Life. We know more about Swinburne when 
we have read this book; to say that is to justify its publication, be 
errors of detail numerous or few. 


SaMveEt C. CHew. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





A Handbook on Story Writing. By BLancuEr Cotton WIttrAMs. 
New York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1918. xii + 356 pp. 


A Book of Short Stories: a Collection for Use in High Schools, 
Compiled and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, and 
Biographies of the Authors. By BLaNcHE Cotton WILLIAMs. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Company, 1918. 


x1 + 291 pp. 


The addition by Professor Williams to our stock of short story 
manuals, altho hardly as Mr. Edward J. O’Brien has called it 
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in the Yearbook of the American Short Story for 1917 “the 
first definitive textbook on the subject,” does make more than 
one- valuable contribution to the study of story technique. Based 
thruout on the productions of strictly contemporary writers, of 
whose rank and merits on the whole as compared with story tellers 
of any previous period Professor Williams is quite confident, and 
showing everywhere marks of fresh observation and independent 
induction, the book is distinctly original; it breaks new ground 
where the throng of competing handbooks have been mainly content 
to retread the beaten track. The new territory which the author tells 
us in her preface that she felt the chief need to explore is that of 
story construction, or “the formulation of the laws of structure.” 
Here, she, claims, “I found underlying principles, so obvious, my 
first reaction was that nobody had written them down because of 
their obviousness.” Her readers-will be willing to agree that it is 
in the section on plot that the book offers its freshest and most 
helpful suggestions; but thruout there is an agreeable novelty of 
approach to the oft-labored problems of narrative and an abundance 
of apt and unhackneyed illustration. 

In her treatment of plot technique Professor Williams justifies 
her claim to priority by doing several things hitherte unattempted 
by writers of story handbooks. Most of them have accepted without 
much comment Brunetiére’s dictum that the story is always based on 
some sort of conflict, but Professor Williams for the first time devel- 
ops this theory by working out a suggestive table of different “types 
of struggle” employed in recent short stories, with examples. 
Again, she has a clever chapter on plot order, analyzing its many 
variations, especially as illustrated in the detective story and the 
multifarious kindred types, and bringing out as has never been done 
before the remarkable extent to which this problem and its possible 
solutions have occupied the attention of recent narrators. But the 
most valuable new pathway that the book opens is in its treatment 
of “ complication.” Consideration of this subject grows out of the 
distinction, which this manual is the first to give in clear-cut form, 
between the anecdote, the “ Incident ” (always written with a capi- 
tal letter), and the story proper. The anecdote, we are told, may be 
represented merely by a point, and the Incident by a line, but the 
normal story only by a complication of lines: that is, the anecdote 
exists merely for its dramatic moment of surprise, for which all else 
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is but more or less effective preparation, and the Incident is made 
up of a single conflict, told from its inception past its turning point 
on to its climax; but the full-fledged story is something more than 
either of these. Sometimes, Professor Williams declares, we have 
an expanded anecdote offered up to us as a story, as often by O. 
Henry. Sometimes the Incident is so weighted and so minutely 
analyzed that it is elevated to the story level, as in the notable case 
of Markheim. But in the majority of modern stories, she main- 
tains, there is an entanglement of two or more lines of interest, 
one of course being always subordinated to the other for the sake 
of story unity. With this preliminary assumption, the “ business 
of complication ” is taken up at length and its different varieties 
studied, with copious examples from current practitioner. 

While these pages, as has been said, constitute the most original 
contribution of the book, they are also perhaps the most provocative 
of disagreement. The reader who opened at this chapter might 
suppose that he had in his hands a treatise on geometry, for the 
different types of complication are exhibited by a profusion of 
intricate figures, some of which are of astonishing complexity. No 
objection could be made to complicated diagrams if they really 
correspond to the structure of the stories analyzed. But in some 
cases this may be doubted. At times Professor Williams makes her 
interwoven lines represent each a distinct conflict united in the 
same narrative; at times each line stands merely for one of the 
antagonistic forces in what is really a single conflict; and at times 
the tangle represents nothing more than interwoven “lines of 
interest,” such as mystery, local color, or character. Surely only 
the first furnishes a real case of complication; and the number of 
stories that do have two or more contiguous but distinct struggles 
is small, even today, tho it is probably growing. The blending of 
diverse “lines of interest ” is, of course, a far more frequent practise 
and is certainly growing. It is one of many marks of the fading 
among current story tellers of that ideal of the single effect which 
Poe taught was the crowning glory of the short story. And yet, | 
altho we cannot escape a feeling of confusion and a desire for 
exacter definition, we must give credit to the manual for opening, 
in its study of “ complication,” a sadly neglected field. From the 
practical teacher’s standpoint also, the insistence on multiplying 
the factors of interest is justifiable. As Professor Williams observes, 
most amateurs tend to “ shut the victim up with his struggle, in a 
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cage or vacuum, and to allow no intrusion from the outside”; 
whereas “it is just the outside intrusion which the [inexperienced ? | 
writer needs to motivate action in connection with the outcome.” 
As a teaching medium the handbook naturally suffers from the 
fact that most of its references are to excessively current writers of 
the short story, writers whose work may be destined to become 
classical but must as yet remain inaccessible, except to students 
who can be sent to consult public libraries in large cities. Few are 
the colleges that can provide classes with back files of Everybody’s, 
the Cosmopolitan, and the Saturday Evening Post; and without 
such access many of the book’s discussions and analyses will remain 
more or less unintelligible. The handicap is inherent in the mate- 
rial chosen, and is mitigated to some extent by a full and careful 
bibliography. Furthermore, to some teachers the copious use of 
diagrams will be objectionable. There is no device equal to the 
diagram, when intelligently used, for revealing structure, either the 
structure of a sentence or of a story; but in the former field this 
valuable pedagogic instrument has won undeserved disrepute from 
the over-elaboration or the wooden rigidity with which it has been 
too often employed. Professor Williams’ diagrams suffer perhaps 
from the first fault, but never from the second. After all, the best 
diagrams are those a man makes for himself, and the disagreement 
which these provoke may be an advantage, by stimulating the pro- 
duction of new ones. As a last and more serious defect it may be 
mentioned that the style of the book is hazy and lacks crispness. 
Too often when the thought behind the word is clear-cut enough, 
and worth the trouble of adequate expression, it is made unneces- 
sarily difficult to arrive at. For example, at the beginning of the 
book Professor Williams reviews some of the older definitions of 
the short story, after which she sets forth her own. If we compare 
the best of these, which is Mr. Pitkin’s “a narrative drama with a 
single effect,” or a still better one which she has omitted, namely 
that of Mr. Clayton Hamilton: “a story whose aim is to produce a 
single narrative effect with the greatest economy of means that is 
consistent with the utmost emphasis,” with her loosely worded sub- 
stitute: “ a narrative artistically presenting characters in a struggle 
or complication which has a definite outcome,” we can but wonder 
what has been gained by the change. As a definition, at least half 
of it is superfluous; to have said “a narrative of a struggle or 
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complication of struggles ” would have included the rest. Besides, 
it fails to exclude the tale, the drama, the historical account, or even 
the newspaper report. And yet later in the same chapter we find in 
the novel distinction between anecdote, Incident, and story a valu- 
able and valid new criterion, overlookt by all her predecessors, which 
clearly belongs in the definition on which the whole book is founded. 
Perhaps, however, it is natural that a pioneer should be surrounded 
by a certain amount of chips and dust. 

None of these objections can be brought against the Book of Short 
Stories. For its different purpose it is much the more finisht of the 
two books. The introductions, biographies, and notes are well done 
and supply helpful information and suggestive criticism in much 
clearer language than is to be found in the Handbook. In the choice 
of stories there is a welcome avoidance of the customary round of 
specimens, and a large majority of the selections have not been used 
previously for this purpose. The inevitable Necklace reappears, it 
is true, but in a fresh translation ; there are the old standbyes, The 
Cask of Amontillado and On the Stairs; but there are also several 
splendid recent stories, such as Miss Jordan’s The Comforter and 
Captain Greene’s Molly McGuire Fourteen (the latter the best 
college story yet written) which have hitherto been hard to get 
hold of. The collection is designed for high schools, but unless the 
older students consider a textbook with pictures beneath their 
dignity it might be equally serviceable with college classes. 

Professor Williams is an enthusiastic supporter of the twentieth 
century as the golden age of short story writing, as compared with 
the nineteenth. She affirms that Poe “ would not be read by the 
better class of readers were he now writing what he wrote four score 
years back.” And she looks confidently for further heights of 
achievment. “If the golden day of conte writing is, as I believe, 
not at four o’clock, but ten, the short story of the next decade will 
shine more splendid than ever.” Just so did the versifiers of the 
eighteenth century, when it was part of a gentleman’s education to 
be able to turn out a polished “copy” of heroic couplets on any 
subject, refer condescendingly to the roughness of Dryden. Today, 
when every college and nearly every high school teaches the mystery 
of the short story, it is on the way to becoming quite as universal 
an accomplishment. But our current practitioners, in spite of the 
fact that they have smoothed some rough corners and introduced 
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several new tricks, seldom, as a matter of fact, recapture the secret 
which was Poe’s supreme discovery—genuine “totality of effect.” 
As Professor Williams has abundantly illustrated with her dia- 
grams, the present day story writer is nearly always driven to inter- 
weave several “lines of interest,” sometimes even two or more 
distinct dramatic conflicts, to secure his effect. A Poe story never 
has but one line of interest; and the master knew how to make 
that single line strong enough to carry his readers quite successfully 
to the desired goal. Surely the present is rather to be called the 
silver age of the short story, in spite of the clever contributors to 
our ingenious magazines; if for no other reason, because no such 
penetrating study of technique as this of Professor Williams’ is ever 
produced in the golden age of a literary type. 


Rosert L. Ramsay. 
University of Missouri. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Mark TWAIN AND ADOLF WILBRANDT 


When briefly referring to Mark Twain’s Letters, in the February 
number of the Notes, p. 128, I mentioned a passage from a letter 
to William Dean Howells, written on December 30, 1898: “ We saw 
the ‘ Master of Palmyra’ last night.” I stated, “ That is all, and 
the student asks in vain how Wilbrandt’s highly significant drama 
impressed Mark Twain, whose love of the drama is sufficiently 
known.” It is true that in his letters the author has not said more 
about the play in question, but I overlooked the fact that as early as 
October, 1898, there appeared in The Forum one of Mark Twain’s 
most seriously meant articles, entitled About Play-Acting, which 
can now be found in his collection My Début as a Literary Person 
with other essays and stories. The title of the essay is misleading 
enough, for it really contains an eulogy of Wilbrandt’s dramatic 
poem together with some suggestions for the benefit of American 
theater-goers in general and of New Yorkers in particular. 

Mark Twain objects to the term ‘play’ for Wilbrandt’s 
“ dramatisches Gedicht,” which he rightly characterizes as a depar- 
ture from the common laws of the drama. It impresses him, never- 
theless, as “a great and metaphysical poem, and deeply fascinat- 
ing.” He even calls it Wilbrandt’s masterpiece and the work which 
is to make his name permanent in German literature. This view 
of his agreed with nearly all the contemporary literary critics in 
Germany as well as abroad. Théodore Henckels in his American 
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college edition of Wilbrandt’s work, 1900, writes, e. g., “ Der Meister 
von Palmyra is a masterpiece, full of symbolism and metaphysics, 
a veritable consolation to. those who in the last twenty-five years 
have been much diseconcerted by the realism of the German 
writers—a realism which had changed their ideas of Germany 
formed through their reading of the German poets and philoso- 
phers.” And Robert F. Arnold in Das Moderne Drama, Strassburg, 
1912, p. 52, calls it “das tiefste und schénste Epigonenstiick,” 
whatever that means. A thorough study of the Meister von Palmyra 
as an Lpigonenstiick has not yet been made. 

To Mark Twain the strength of the whole piece lies in the “ dash 
of metempsychosis ”; it gave him “the sense of the passage of a 
dimly connected procession of dream-pictures.” And as the chief 
actress is reincarnated several times, the absorbing fascination of 
the theater-goer is easily explained. “ A number of curious and 
interesting features” add to this more sensational interest (1) 
Apelles’ eternal youth as compared with the decay of age in men 
and scenery; (2) “ Death, in person, walks about the stage in every 
act.” And, as Mark Twain remarks, “and always its coming made 
the fussy human pack seem infinitely pitiful and shabby and hardly 
worth the attention of either saving or damning.” The idea of 
perennial youth corresponded with one of Mark Twain’s favorite 
fancies, as Albert Bigelow Paine tells us, that life should begin 
with old age and approach strong manhood, golden youth, to end 
at last with pampered and beloved babyhood. Or in the humorist’s 
own words (Letters, p. 709): “It’s an epitome of life. The first 


half of it consists of the capacity to enjoy without the chance; the 


last half consists of the chance without the capacity.” Wilbrandt’s 
Apelles also wanted to keep his youth, his strength, and his mental 
faculties unimpaired. That in the end he was fooled by his very 
desire, could only be pleasing to the gay satirist Mark Twain; and 
for the same reason he delighted in the contempt Wilbrandt’s 
Pausanias, as “ death, in person,” showed for the frail human race. 
Mark Twain’s letters to W. D. Howells, written on April 2nd and 
May 12th, 1899, sound like an accompaniment to the article on 
Wilbrandt. 

After giving a synopsis of the different acts, Mark Twain drives 
his main point home. For there is no question of his not being 
interested in the Meister von Palmyra for merely literary reasons. 
He found the ethical lesson of it in complete harmony with his own 
world-view which, as we know, became decidedly pessimistic in the 
nineties. All kinds of hard experiences had saddened his life so 
as to make him prepared for Wilbrandt’s metaphysical message. It 
goes without saying that afterwards he interpreted that piece 
according to his own spiritual needs. So when he writes: “This 
piece is just one long, soulful, sardonic laugh at human life. Its 
title might properly be “Is Life a Failure?” and leave the five 
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acts to play with the answer. I am not at all sure that the author 
meant to laugh at life. I only notice that he has done it.” Mark 
Twain’s doubt as to the German author’s intention is verified by 
Master Apelles’ words in the third scene of the last act: 


“Nur der kann leben, der in andern lebt, 
An andern wiichst, mit andern sich erneut; 
Ist das dahin, dann, Erde, tu dich auf, 
Treib neue Menschen an das Licht hervor, 
Und uns, die Scheinlebendigen, verschlinge! ” 


And in the very last scene it is promised and accorded 


“Erlisung dem, 
Der, lang gepriift, des Lebens Riteel und 
Des Todes Lehre fasste.” 


Wilbrandt has indeed not laughed at life, either cynically or 
despairingly ; on the contrary, he did his very best as thinker and 
artist to solve the main riddle of life, viz., Life. Mark Twain in 
his peculiar way tried the same as is proved by the essay What ts 
Man? and the story The Mysterious Stranger, the former being 
written in 1898 and the latter being started at least shortly after. 
It may be a mere coincidence that he wrote his two most important 
philosophic works at the time he was impressed so deeply by the 
Meister von Palmyra, but it is also possible that this “ majestic 
drama of depth and seriousness ” set his mind to work. Obviously 
he was in a responsive mood. Besides, impressive scenes in which 
Wilbrandt proved himself a clever observer of civilization with its 
hills and dales, a thorough student of man and a critic of heathens 
and Christians alike; characters like Aurelius and Septimius or the 
scoffer Timolaos: who jokes his worthy neighbors about their 
“inherited ideas ” and their doubtful “moral sense,” to use Mark 
Twain’s terminology, and, finally, passages on life and death or 
Longinus’ truism, “So lass uns weise sein, um frei zu bleiben,” 
will lead you into Mark Twain’s gloomy avenues of life and thought, 
as depicted in The Mysterious Stranger, the scene of which is laid 
in an imaginary medieval Austrian village, Eselsdorf, the spiritual 
atmosphere of which is not so unlike that of Palmyra of Wilbrandt’s 
creation. Mark Twain’s “ mysterious stranger” Philip Traum is 
of the same stuff Wilbrandt’s “ mysterious stranger ” Pausanias is 
made of. The reader will surely find in The Mysterious Stranger 
as well as in Der Meister von Palmyra the “sense of the passage of 
a dimly connected procession of dream-pictures.” 


F. ScHOENEMANN. 


Harvard University. 
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SoBRE EL ESPANOL calavera 


ds extrano cémo la etimologia de Diez (Htym. Wort., 435) 
calvaria, ‘ decalvatio,’ ha podido ser aceptada para el castellano 
calavera, y menos para el portugués caveira, para lo cual es pre- 
ciso admitir, aun no mirando las dificultades del significado, una 
base *calavaria en periodo anterior a la pérdida de / interna y la 
chocante disgregacién de calvu, calvo. Esta etimologia no tiene 
apoyo en datos histéricos, y en cambio tiene datos positivos en 
contra. En primer término esta voz ha de ser comparada con 
calaverna: “ No quedé otra cosa mas de toda aquella su hermosura 
que la calaverna y los extremos de los pies y manos,” Granada, 
Trat. de la Oracién, I. miére. en la noche; “ Representan unas 
calavernas de muertos,” Laguna, Dioscérides, 1v, 129. Esta forma, 
que tiene la misma significacién que calavera, o sea, ‘los huesos de 
la cabeza desnudos,’ se liga indefectiblemente con la forma cala- 
vrina;' ‘ esqueleto.de hombre o de animal,’ conocido del antiguo 
castellano: “ En calavrina de animalla enconada, o en calavrina de 
quatropea enconada o en calavring de sierpe enconada,” Biblia de 
Constantinopla y Ferrariense, Lev. 5, 2; “ Y al rey de Hal colgé 
sobre la forca . . . ; encomendé que abaxaran su calavrina de la 
forea y que la echaran a la entrada de la puerta de la ciudad,” 
Jos., 8, 29. Y no es menos evidente que esta forma se relaciona 
con calabre,? voz no incluida en el Dic. de la R. A. E., pero que es 
la comtin en todag las regiones espafiolas, frente al cultismo 
cadaver. Por uno de esos caprichos del uso, calabre es voz repu- 
diada por los cultistas, y en cambio descalabrar es admitida uni- 
versalmente en la acepcién de ‘romper el craneo.’ Esta forma 
sirve para descubrirnos el lazo de unién entre calabre, ‘ cadaver, 
esqueleto,’ y calavera (descalabrar parece por *descalaverar). Atn 
existe otra voz interesante, calaverén, ‘lugar en que se echan los 
animales muertos,’ que contiene la forma de calavera y la significa- 
cién de cadaver. Admitiendo por estos datos el origen comtin de 
todas las formas citadas, y rechazando calvaria, es preciso buscar 
alguna explicacion razonable para estas formaciones. Yo creo que 
al lado de cadaver, origen del gallego y portugués cadavre, se forméd 
pronto una variante *calaver, bien por influencia de las consonantes 
siguientes, bien por una etimologia popular, de la cual normal- 
mente arranca calabre. Sobre un derivado incierto *calaverinu > 
*calaverinu (comp. cristalino, de -inu) por *cadaverinu se produ- 


*De aqui encalabrinar, ‘llenar la cabeza de un vapor o halito que la 
turbe; tomar un tema, empefiarse en una cosa sin dar oidos a nada,’ Dic. 
de la R. A. E. s. v. 

*De aqui encalabriar, del mismo significado que encalabrinar, ib. La 
idea fundamental es la de ‘llenar y desvanecer la cabeza, la calabrina o 
calabre, que, como se ve, coincide en estos verbos con la idea limitada de 
‘cabeza o calavera,’ y no la genérica de ‘ cadaver o esqueleto.’ 





ee 
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jeron respectivamente *calavérina > calaverna y *calaverina > 
calabrina. Junto a estos, una base probable cadavéra *calavéra 
(plural neutro tomado por su a como singular femenino, como 
arma, mora) debié deformarse, ya en latin (-aria) ya en romance 
(-era, -eira), segin la analogia de los tipos ossartum, pernera, co- 
lleira, trayendo la sustitucién de sufijo el cambio de acento (comp. 
can cerbéro de cerbérus segin portero, lebrero), convirtiéndose un 
anterior *calavera en calavéra. 
VicENTE Garcia DE Dreco. 


Instituto de Zaragoza, 
Espaia. 





JOHN FLtortio 


I have happened upon an apparently unrecorded work by John 
Florio. In 1626 William Vaughan published a translation of 
Bocealini’s Ragguagli di Parnaso (Venice, 1612-13), with the title 
The New-Found Politicke, which alludes, as he explains in his 
dedication to King Charles, to his residence of some years in New- 
foundland. He says in the same dedication that the first of the 
three books (103 pages) was done by “M. Florio, sometime 
Servant to your Royall Mother of blessed memory.” (Florio died 
in 1625). His statement is not quite accurate, for what he calls the 
first part is really an abridged version of Boccalini’s whole work, in 
which Florio has brought together chapters from all the three parts 
of the original and arranged them in an order determined by their 
subject-matter. The other two parts of the translation consist of 
chapters not included by Florio. It looks as if Florio had prepared 
his part as a complete work meant for separate publication. It is 
not mentioned by Sir Sidney Lee in the DNB., or in any other 
bibliography that I have consulted. 

There is some interest in this prompt rendering into English of 
an Italian classic of statecraft. A valuable study could be made of 
the translation of similar works into English in the seventeenth 
century and the constant study of political science that they show 
to have been in progress there. 

As to Florio, he is the same resolute, free-handed translator as in 
his Montaigne. There is some gusto and a rich colloquial vocabu- 
lary, which compensate in some degree for his outrageous faults 
and (to speak frankly) his bad style. 


Morris W. Cro.t. 


Princeton University. 
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A Non-ExIsTeEnt VOLUME 


Although one is frequently troubled by the difficulty of obtaining 
a volume which is well known to be hidden away in some obscure 
library, one seldom suffers from finding out a number of alleged 
facts about a volume which in reality has never even existed. Such, 
however, is the case regarding John Hoole’s mythical rendering into 
English verse of Maspherson’s Fingal. 

Writing in Englische Studien (xxttt, 58), Br. Schnabel lists 
for the year 1772 two separate metrical versions of Macpherson’s 
prose Fingal, the one anonymous, the other by “ Hoole.” Of the 
well known anonymous edition which appeared at Oxford in 1772 
he quotes the title in full, but for the other edition he has, strangely 
enough, no exact title. His words are “In demselben jahre wurde 
eine weitere iibersetzung des Fingal in versen von Hoole publicirt.” 
In support of this statement he cites an article by Nicolai in Her- 
rig’s Archi (tv1i1, 153). Then on his own authority he adds in a 
footnote “ wohl der als dramatiker und iibersetzer (aus dem Ital- 
ienischen) im Dict. of Nat. Biogr. genannte John Hoole (1727- 
1803) .” 

As a matter of fact, nearly every statement which Schnabel has 
here made can be shown to be incorrect. The man who versified 
Macpherson’s Fingal in the year 1772 was not John Hoole, or any 
other Hoole, but rather Richard Hole. This fact may be ascer- 
tained by reference to Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes (1814, vit, 92- 
93), or to the Dictionary of National Biography, or to the following 
explanatory letter from the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 


1792, p. 728: 
Aug. 4 
Mr. URBAN, 

In p. 616, a similarity of name has occasioned an odd mistake. The Rev. 
Richard Hole, the celebrated translator of the “Hymn to Ceres,” and 
author of “ Arthur,” “ Fingal,” and of some beautiful poetry in a lately- 
published collection (see p. 742), resides at Sowton, a village about seven 
miles from Exeter, loved and respected by all who have the happiness of 
his acquaintance. 

The Rev. Charles Hoole, the excellent son of the translator of Tasso, was 
honored by the particular regard of Dr. Johnson, and, besides his poem of 
“The Curate,” has published “ Aurelia, a mock heroic poem,” a series of 
Letters in imitation of the Bath Guide; a volume of Sermons, &e, &c. 


T. C. 


Having thus established the identity of our poet, we may proceed 
without much trouble to prove that only one English metrical 
version of Fingal appeared in 1772; that is, that the anonymous 
edition published at Oxford was in reality by Richard Hole. Our 
clue here lies in the fact that this volume contains, in addition to 
Fingal, an excellent Ode to Imagination, also anonymous but well 
known to be by Richard Hole. That Hole was the author of this 
ode may be shown from various pieces of evidence, of which the 
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most accessible is Nichols’ statement in his Literary Anecdotes, 
vill, 92-93. 

In brief, then, Richard Hole was the author of the anonymous 
metrical Fingal published at Oxford in 1772 under the title, Fingal, 
a poem in six books by Ossian; Translated from the original Galic 
by Mr. Macpherson, and Rendered into Verse from that Transla- 
tion. No writer named Hoole is to be connected in any way with 
Macpherson’s Fingal. 

Epwarp D. SNYDER. 

Haverford College. 





JOHANNES DE CHAUSE HAUBERGER 


It has been thought possible that all the references to John 
Chaucer between 1324 and 1367 refer to the father of the poet. 
I have found a reference, however, which would indicate that there 
were at least two of that name alive in 1325. In that year, letters 
of protection were granted to “ Johannes de Chause Hauberger,” 
going abroad with the king (Rymer, Foedera, ed. London, 1818, 11, 
part 1, p. 605). The spelling of the name, although an unusual 
one, occurs also in reference to Philippa Chaucer (Kern, A. A., 
The Ancestry of Chaucer, Baltimore, 1906, p. 11 and p. 12, 
note 40). 

This John de Chause Hauberger could not well have been the 
John Chaucer abducted on 3 Dec., 1324, at that time under four- 
teen years of age (Kern, op. ctt., p. 47 ff.), who in 1328 was still 
living with his mother and stepfather (ibid., p. 55). It is by no 
means. improbable, however, that he was the John Chaucer who 
received a similar protection 12 June, 1338, to go abroad with the 
king (Life Records of Chaucer, Published by the Chaucer Society, 
London, 1900, p. 145). Nor is it improbable that certain of the 
later records which have been supposed to apply to Chaucer’s 
father apply to this John. Such, for example, might be the ap- 
pointment of John Chausere as the deputy of John de Wesenham, 
chief butler, and of John Chaucier, his deputy in the ports of 
Cicestre, Seford, Shorham, and Portsmouth (Kern, op. cit., pp. 
84-5, and 155-7). 

In connection with the occupation of this John de Chause, it is 
interesting to recall that a certain “ Willelmus le Chaucer dictus 
le Taverner ” was one of the parishioners of St. Mary-le-Bow in 
1326, a man of some position in his community, and a member of 
what Professor Kern calls the equivalent of “the Local Govern- 
ment Board” (op. cit., p. 26). The discovery of this John de 
Chause Hauberger still further complicates the family history of 


the Chaucers. 
JosePH M. Beatty, Jr. 


Goucher College. 
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The American Language: A Preliminary Inquiry into the De- 
velopment of English in the United States. By H. L. Mencken 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1919). In the days of Noah Web- 
ster, the prophecy of “a future separation of the American tongue 
from the English” was protected against serious refutation pri- 
marily by its patriotic symbolism, and surely also because of an 
undeveloped state of linguistic science. This new language Web- 
ster declared to be “necessary and inevitable.” Mr. Mencken 
quotes the argument: “ Numerous local causes, such as a new 
country, new associations of people, new combinations of ideas in 
arts and sciences, and some intercourse with tribes wholly unknown 
in Europe, will introduce new words into the American tongue. 
These causes will produce, in a course of time, a language in North 
America as different from the future language of England as the 
modern Dutch, Danish and Swedish are from the German, or from 
one another.” The inequality of terms, the confusion of values, 
apparent even to the elementary observer, is sufficient to show that 
Webster in this comparison did not reason soundly, but allowed 
his imagination to break thru its normal restraints to riot in irre- 
sponsible fancy. As for the vision as a whole, it has never been 
and never can be regarded as anything more serious and valuable 
than a capricious play of the mind of the patriotic grammarian 
and lexicographer. But it must in haste be added that there was 
also much of incontrovertible truth—of common-place truth—in 
the terms of the vision. A “new country” connoted the inde- 
pendent development of a ‘new world,’ with implications of vastly 
important linguistic influence. ‘ Americanisms’ would of course 
be inevitable; and even in his calmest mood Webster might have 
predicted a long enduring scholastic and popular interest in these 
aspects of the language. The technical linguist, he might have 
said, will not be easily misled in the evaluation of these national 
peculiarities; byt the untrained observer, who is easily led nodwm 
in scirpo quaerere, will probably find this subject especially avail- 
able for that variety of popular discussion which is marked by 
ostentation of knowledge and pride of wit in controversy. 

The power to assimilate new elements and to adapt itself to new 
conditions belongs to a strong and well organized language; and 
no language has surpassed English in a triumphant maintenance 
of this power under severest tests. Even an elementary knowledge 
of the history of the.language is sufficient to fortify the mind 
against the acceptance of any theory that leans to the possibility of 
a future breaking up of so powerful, resourceful, and organically 
complete a unity. Moreover the test to which the essential oneness 
of the language has been put under American conditions has not, 
in strictness, been a severe test. In both England and America the 
popular mind has never been in doubt about the fact that English 
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is the language of America as truly as it is that of England; and 
it is well aware that in passing from one country to the other 
differences are encountered in the naming of some objects, in collo- 
quialisms, in several preferred idioms, and in the intonation of the 
voice. And the popular mind could not be persuaded that these 
differences are of a character that might lead to a division of Eng- 
lish into two languages. All average experience favors the right 
judgment in this matter. The schools of both countries teach 
correct English, with at most an incidental reference to slight varia- 
tions in national usage,—but for the most part with no reference 
whatever to these variations,—and the basis of this instruction is 
a common literature. In England, it may be added, there is an 
influence of the historic dialects and in America the influence of the 
languages of immigrants to be counteracted in the schools, but these 
conditions serve merely to give clearer definition to the function of 
the schools. Popular education, which has notable modern aspects, 
is moreover but one of the agencies in the complex of forces by 
which the character of the language is conserved and strengthened, 
—forces that may be grouped as being social, literary, scientific, 
commercial, and national. 

The title of Mr. Mencken’s book would indicate a revamping of 
Webster’s prophetic theory, but he is too alert to be so easily en- 
snared and refers the reader to his sub-title. He justifies his 
undertaking by declaring that he is aiming to supply a contribution 
to a sorely needed account of what, in all its details, is character- 
istic of English in America. He is disturbed by the inadequacy 
of the records of ‘ Americanisms’ and: the lack of trustworthy 
treatises on the national ‘idiom’ in the light of linguistic science. 
“On the large and important subject of American pronunciation, 
for example,” he declares, “I could find nothing save a few casual 
essays. On American spelling, with its wide and constantly visible 
divergencies from English usage, there was little more. On Ameri- 
can grammar there was nothing whatever. Worse, an important 
part of the poor literature that I unearthed was devoted to absurd 
efforts to prove that no such thing as an American variety of Eng- 
lish existed.” But since these statements may by implication 
promise too much, the book is defended on a modified basis: 
“ Perhaps one dialect, in the long run, will defeat and absorb the 
other; in that case, something may be accomplished by examining 
the differences which exist today. In some ways, as in intonation, 
English usage is plainly better than American. In others, as in 
spelling, American usage is as plainly better than English. “But in 
order to develop usages that the peoples of both nations will accept 
it is obviously necessary to study the differences now visible. This 
study thus shows a certain utility; ” but a culminating purpose is 
served by the ‘ study:’ “ its chief excuse is its human interest, for 
it prods deeply into national idiosyncrasies and ways of mind, and 
that sort of prodding is always entertaining.” 
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In the expressions just now cited, Mr. Mencken’s attitude to the 
subject of his book is made clear enough. It is not the attitude of 
the accurate and philosophic scholar, but that of the facile jour- 
nalist, well endowed with a sense for the perception of the humorous 
and satiric sides of the subject and for the recognition of material 
rich in popular elements for making copy. But in making an ex- 
cursion into this alluring field, Mr. Mencken has not assumed his 
task to be an easy’one, as is attested by the bibliography of his 
sources, which consists of some three hundred titles, and by the 
appended “ List of Words and Phrases” treated in the book, an 
index-list occupying eighteen pages closely printed in three col- 
umns to the page. His book is a stately volume of 374 royal octavo 
pages, with the subject-matter in nine comprehensive chapters, each 
of which is arranged in a number of logically distinguished sec- 
tions. Whatever, therefore, of praise has been deserved by enthusi- 
astic industry and constructive skill in composing this book must 
be freely granted, but Mr. Mencken must in turn be content with 
the judgment that finds but a modicum of linguistic value in it. 
The science of language requires a sustained elevation in accuracy 
of fact and trained perceptions in the discussion of principles. In 
this department of knowledge, as in all others, there is for the 
untrained aspirant an easy descent to the bottom of the unau- 
thentic: st paulum summo decessit, vergit ad imum, 

When Mr. Mencken writes “ The exigencies of my vocation make 
me almost completely bilingual; I can write English, as in this 
clause, quite as readily as American, as in this here one,” it might 
be thought that he is challenging the reader to prove that he is not 
jesting; but the reader has only to turn to the chapter on “ The 
Common Speech ” to discover that the so-called American clause 
gives the key-note to the most serious argument of the book. In - 
respect of linguistic doctrine this chapter puts the author in the 
strongest light. The first section is a vaudeville gibe at grammar 
as a science, at grammarians as dolts, and at ‘school-marms’ 
teaching grammar as a pitiably incompetent class. Unfortunately 
it is true that some compilers of school-grammars and many 
teachers using these books hardly surpass Mr. Mencken in failure 
to understand the profound import of grammar as a codification 
of laws of the mind. “Spoken American As It is” is the subject 
of the next section. What is considered to be the true form of 
American English is the “highly viril and defiant dialect . . . 
of the mill-hand . . . with his five years of common schooling 
behind him, . . . and not the fossilized English of the school- 
marm and her books.” This brings the author to a point where 
material abounds for ‘copy’ to sustain the implications of his 
American clause already cited. Much of the material consists of 
reports of school-children’s errors in language,—errors that are re- 
viewed in the following sections of this long chapter under the 
titles: The Verb; The Pronoun; The Adverb; The Noun and Ad- 
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jective; The Double Negative; and Pronunciation. In this classi- 
fication Mr. Mencken must of course accept the “ imbecile classifi- 
cations ” of grammar, that “ most funereal of the sciences.” But 
he is consistently inconsistent, for he can denounce grammar and 
heap reproach upon the grammarian, and then turn to Bradley, 
Lounsbury, Sayce, and Sweet and compile, in technical terms, pages 
from their books. Indeed he here shows himself extraordinarily 
apt in acquiring an elementary comprehension and facility in appli- 
cation of the principles of analogy, form-association, phonetic 
change, and comprehensive tendencies in linguistic tradition, and 
thereby puts a stress on his deficiency in the training that would 
have fitted him to keep his book in consistent conformity with 
sound scholarship and authentic reasoning. / 

In his report of the “ American vulgate,” Mr. Mencken keeps his 
promise in offering abundant entertainment, which, in no small 
measure, is achieved by a sustained air of profound generalization 
from errors of a class that the average reader will consider either 
too infrequent or of too little influence to call for the most serious 
attention. Mr. Mencken’s observations and discussion should, how- 
ever, also make clearer the pedagogic helpfulness of carefully pre- 
pared lists of the errors in language brought to the schools by the 
children of America. The teachers in the schools of England 
would be assisted in a corresponding way. These national lists 
would have many points of agreement, which taken together with 
the points of divergence would add to the proof of the essential 
and enduring unity of the English language. 

In the bibliography, already mentioned, Mr. Mencken himself 

has a credit of a good dozen of titles. From these preliminary 
studies (one published in The Smart Set, the others in news- 
papers) a popular, racy, journalistic style has been imported into 
the book, which has, on the other hand, gained from the same 
source a fulness and variety of details,—the fruit of occupation 
with the subject at intervals during some nine years. The book 
herefore conveys a well-marked type of entertainment in both 
style and subject-matter; and let it be frankly acknowledged that 
the average reader will here find abundant instruction that is not 
elsewhere made easily accessible in so comprehensive a manner. 
In accepting both entertainment and instruction, the expert reader 
will not, of course, dethrone his scientific judgment. 

The titles of Mr. Mencken’s chapters shall be cited, altho these 
are so comprehensive in form as to make necessary the aid of the 
section-titles in a satisfactory report of what the book contains: TI, 
By Way of Introduction; II, The Beginnings of American; TIT, 
The Period of Growth: TV, American and English Today; V, Ten- 
dencies in American; VI, The Common Speech; VII, Differences 
in Spelling; VIII, Proper Names in American; IX, Miscellanea 
(here the section-titles are: Proverb and Platitude; American 
Slang; The Future of the Language). In the penultimate chapter 
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(the section-titles are: Surnames; Given Names; Geographical 
Names; Street Names) Mr. Mencken has with admirable industry 
and with alertness in personal observation brought together in an 
entertaining and instructive manner material that no intelligent 
reader will fail to value as a factor in the complex problem of the 
interior history of the nation. Incidentally it may be observed 
that the clever author has missed the point of the Darby and 
Enroughty event (p. 283); this should here be passed by, if the 
correction did not also reach to a misapplication of analogy in the 
context. The final ‘ miscellanea’ leave the reader’s mind freshly 
stirred to speculate on the probabilities favorable to an increasing 
supremacy of English among the most highly developed languages 
of the world. J. W. B. 





Formative Types in English Poetry. By George Herbert Palmer 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918). The 
“eager auditors” which, according to the author’s preface, this 
book has found when it was presented in the form of lectures at 
various colleges must have been stimulated largely by Professor 
Palmer’s delightful manner of reading from. the works of the poets 
upon whom he offers his comments. That personal appeal has dis- 
appeared from the printed page. Leaving aside Milton because he 
was “ too big ” for him, and Donne because he despaired of making 
him “ intelligible within any brief compass,” he considers seven 
poets whose attitude towards life and towards their art made their 
work “ formative,” so that they influenced the subsequent develop- 
ment of poetry. These men are: Chaucer, who, according to Pro- 
fessor Palmer, “looks out upon life, enjoys it, and attempts to 
reproduce it for our pleasure” in an objective and realistic way; 
Spenser, who withdraws “as far as possible from subjection to 
fact” and finds “in verse a veritable refuge from reality”; 
Herbert, who endeavors to get the mood of his unique soul “ trans- 
ferred with utmost precision to other minds”; Pope, who con- 
tributes a “ sober, rational, and corrective influence ” in opposition 
to the earlier “ turbulent egotism ” and deals “ with typical char- 
acter, expressive of some universal principle”; Wordsworth, who 
“turned away from the generalities of Classicism, prizing the 
specific fact, the specific experience, the specific person,” but who 
incompletely carried out this function of the Romanticist; Tenny- 
son, who reconstituted the technique of poetry and applied himself 
to the delineation of individual moods; and Browning, who makes 
us “ feel the complex and unstable unity of an individual person.” 
Browning is thus exalted to the position of culmination towards 
which poetry had long been gradually rising. Such plotting of 
stages of advance betokens the point of view of a realistic indi- 
vidualist ; hence the sympathy with Pope despite the extraordinary 
dictum that “ about in proportion as English poetry becomes clear 
and simple it becomes doubtfully sincere”; hence the entire lack 
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of comprehension of the genius of Chaucer of whom it is said that 
“he never dissected motives, studied aspirations, laid bare the 
waywardness and contradictions which lurk in the interior of each 
of us.” The popuiarization of poetry is a worthy occupation ; but 
need it be done in the fashion of a primer? And need its presenta- 
tion of old well-worn truths be marred by misunderstandings and 
by more minor inaccuracies than there is space to set down here? 
‘ Ss. C. C. 





Miss Lily B. Campbell has written a very entertaining History 
of Costuming on the English Stage between 1660 and 1823, which 
appears as No. 2 of the University of Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature. It is a study parallel to her “Rise of a 
Theory of Stage Presentation in England during the Eighteenth 
Century ” (PMLA. xxx, 2), and it shows the same influences at 
work. Through the first half of this period there was an unthink- 
ing obedience to tradition. The costumes were contemporaneous 
with the dramatist, not with his historic characters, and no regard 
was paid to the peculiarities of race or nation. Hamlet’s “ forest 
of feathers,” which actors “of heroism and dignity ” were sup- 
posed to wear, persisted till the time of Garrick, and black velvet 
was the only wear for empresses and queens. At the end of the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century, with the advent of Aaron 
Hill and Macklin, the first influences of romanticism began to 
make themselves felt in costuming just as they did in other depart- 
ments of art and literature, with the result that propriety as well 
as probability in costume and beauty in line and color were insisted 
upon. With the development of antiquarian research and a more 
accurate knowledge of the dress of foreign peoples and of other 
times there came a corresponding endeavor to bring stage-costum- 
ing more into harmony with the scene presented on the boards. It 
was slow work; however, as Miss Campbell’s quotations from con- 
temporary documents convincing and often amusingly show. As 
late as 1789 Mrs. Crouch appeared in “a fancy hat, powdered hair, 
rouge, point lace, and fine linen ” as one of the witches in Macbeth, 
and though the ghost in Hamlet wore armor, Hamlet himself was 
in a modern suit. It was not till 1823, when Charles Kemble in 
much trepidation as to the result presented King John in the dress 
of the period, that realism in stage-costume according to histo- 
rically accurate designs triumphantly established itself. So this 
study shows once more that when theatrical managements try to 
lead and educate the public, they generally can do so. It might 
have been better if Miss Campbell had shown the parallel develop- 
ment of stage-setting through this period, for the relation of cos- 
tume and scenery must have been very close. But perhaps that is 
being reserved for a third paper. J. W. T. 








